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Experimental  Features  of  the 
Third  International  Egg 
Laying  Contest. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able features  of  the  Third  Annual  Inter- 
national Egg  Laying  '  on test  which  opens 
Nov.  1st  next,  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College,  will  be  the  entry,  by  the 
Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
of  ten  pens  for  experimental  purposes. 
These  pens  will  not,  of  course,  compete 
for  prizes,  but  will  be  used  for  testing  dif- 
ferent rations,  different  methods  of  feed- 
ing the  same  ration,  and  for  other  work 
of  a  similar  character.  The  directors  of 
the  competition  cannot,  of  course,  con- 
duct experiments  with  the  birds  of  regu- 
lar entrants,  in  view  of  which  fact  they 
are  pleased  to  have  such  an  entry  from 
the  Experiment  Station.  Previous  com- 
petitions at  Storrs  have  been  unable  to 
have  such  attractive  features,  but  can  do 
so  now  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
test will  be  conducted  under  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College  and  not  in  cooperation  with 
other  and  outside  institutions. 

International  interest  in  the  third  com- 
petition will  be  keener  than  ever.  The 
Englishmen  succeeded  in  securing  only 
fourth  place  in  the  first  event;  but  at 
this  writing  (Sept.  20)  they  will  appar- 
ently win  first  honors  in  the  second  event 
which  closes  Oct.  31st.    The  Englishmen 
are  not,  however,  satisfied  with  this  show- 
ing; they  are  coming  back  doubly  forti- 
fied ;  the  leader  has  entered  Wyandottes 
s  well  as  Leghorns  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
ance  American  breeders  with  their  own 
reeds. 

Raising  tiie  number  of  birds  from  five 
>  ten  for  each  entry  has  been  gratifying 
)  competitors  generally,  since  it  enables 
lem  to  get  a  trapnest  record  of  twice  as 
rge  a  Hock  at  relatively  half  the  cost  per 
ird.  Furthermore,  pen  records  from  flocks 
'  ten  are  altogether  much  more  reliable, 
gain,  if  any  individual  fails  to  produce 
his  has  actually  happened  in  three  in- 
ances  in  the  current  competition),  the 
I  ;n  record  is  not  nearly  so  adversely  af- 
•  cted  as  when  rive  birds  constitute  the 
>mpeting  pen. 

Another  interesting  feature  that  de- 
■rves  mention  is  the  fact  that  specialty 
ubs,  such  as  the  White  Laced  Red  Corn- 
ish Club,  the  American  Butt'  Wyandotte 
Club,  ete. ,  have  entered  the  race.  The 
management  realizes  that  this  is  a  far 
sighted  plan  on  the  part  of  the  specialty 
clubs  to  invite  the  public's  attention  to 
their  respective  breeds.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  commendable  procedure,  and  the 
competition  has  accordingly  welcomed 
them. 

CoNXECTicrr  Agrkti.ttkal  College. 
Storrs,  Conn. 


Cochin  Bantams  at  the  Palace 
Show. 


The  little  Cochin  Bantam  will  be  a  big 
feature  of  the  Palace  Show  this  year.  It 
is  the  aim  to  show  that  the  Cochin  is  the 
king  pin  of  bantam  alley,  and  there  is  a 
fine  little  race  to  see  which  variety  of  the 
breed  can  show  strongest.  At  the  present 
time  Blacks  lead  with  18  pledged  exhibi- 
tors within  the  past  week.  Butt  have 
taken  an  interest  and  are  walking  right 
up  the  line.  Whites  are  a  mystery.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Kingston,  Jr.,  of  Rochester,  is 
pushing  them  and  not  making  any  pre- 
dictions. Whichever  breed  wins  will  help 
all  Cochins,  but  each  variety  wants  the 
honor  of  being  first  in  popularity. 


White  Rocks. 

A  meeting  of  White  Rock  breeders  was 
held  at  the  Syracuse  State  Fair.  Every 
breeder  present  believed  that  something 
should  be  done  to  bring  the  White  Rock 
Club  into  effectiveness.  It  was  voted  to 
hold  a  reorganization  meeting  at  the  Pal- 
ace Show,  New  York  City,  Dec.  3,  at  4 
P.  M. 

It  is  the  desire  to  have  all  breeders 
present,  and  to  hold  a  great  big  exhibit 
of  White  Rocks  at  this  show.  The  club 
will  otter  4  silver  cups  and  the  Palace  will 
put  up  some  cash.  This  is  a  get-together 
meeting  to  help  White  Rocks.  Will  you 
do  your  part?  Attend  the  meeting  and 
show  at  least  one  bird.  AY  rite  Mr.  C.  W. 
Whitney,  Southboro,  Mass.,  for  further 
particulars. 
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Annual  Meeting   of  Connecticut 
Branch  A.  P.  A. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Branch  was  an  extra  well  attended  and 
extremely  interesting  affair  and  much 
good  work  was  mapped  out.  The  report 
of  the  secretary  showed  a  healthy  growth 
in  membership  for  the  year  and  the 
treasury  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
dition. 

The  winners  of  the  Connecticut  Branch 
and  individual  State  Championship  tro- 
phies for  the  year  were  announced  as  fol- 
lows:— 

The  Connecticut  Branch  trophy  offered 
for  the  greatest  number  of  points  at  A. 
P.  A.  shows  during  the  season  on  any 
or  all  varieties,  Cyril  Crimmins.  Darien, 
Conn. 


The  Welleslea  trophy,  ofiered  by  Chas. 
H.  "Welles,  on,  Mediterranean  varieties, 
E.  D.  Bird.  Greenwich,  Blue  Andalusians. 

The  Bonnycroft  trophy,  offered  by  Paul 
P.  Ives,  on  Asiatic  varieties.  Burton  Beebe 
Munger,  East  River,  White  Langshans. 

The  Valley  Farm  trophy,  offered  by 
Joseph  B.  Thomas,  Jr.,  on  American 
varieties,  Fred  W.  Fabor,  Seymour,  Part- 
ridge Rocks. 

The  Capen  trophy,  offered  by  J.  Cleve- 
land Capen,  on  English  varieties,  Emil 
R.  Doehr,  Wallingford,  Orpingtons. 

The  Groesbeck  trophy,  offered  by  F  0. 
Groesbeck,  on  French  varieties,  J.  Fred 
Langbien,  New  Haven,  Houdans. 

The  Holmes  trophy,  offered  by  Wm. 
Holmes,  for  Bantams.  John  B.  Lightfoot, 
Jr.,  Derby.  Bufi  Cochin  Bantams. 

The  Fellsmere  Farm  trophy,  offered  by 
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C.  P.  Ives,  on  Water  Fowls,  Cyril  Crim- 
mins. Darien. 

It  wae  voted  that  the  branch  offer  cups 
as  state  championship  trophies  and  the 
details  left  with  the  executive  committee 
with  full  power  to  act. 

It  was  voted  that  Connecticut  Branch 
offer  to  the  coming  laying  contest  at 
Storrs,  a  grand  trophy  cup  as  a  prize  for 
the  beat  pen  entered  by  a  Connecticut 
member  of  the  A.  P.  A.  to  be  decided  as 
follows:  egg  record  to  count  75%  and 
breed  type  and  color  to  count  2-5% . 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  as  follows:  President.  Charles  H. 
Welles.  First  vice- president,  Frederick 
O.  Groesbeck.  Second  vice-president, 
William  Taylor.  Secretary,  Paul  P.  Ives. 
Treasurer,  J.  Cleveland  Capen.  Execu- 
tive committee:  Col.  Rollin  S.  Wood- 
ruff, chairman,  Frederick  B.  Williams, 
E.  W.  Brown,  Wetherell  EL  Card,  C.  S. 
Scoville.  Delegated  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Poultry  Association 
at  Atlantic  City,  Charles  H.  Welles. 

It  was  voted  that  the  coming  New 
Haven  Poultry  Show  be  the  State  A.  P.  A. 
show  for  the  season  1913 — '14,  with  the 
grand  gold  medal  and  full  set  of  bronze 
medals.  Paitl  P.  Ives,  Sec'y, 

Connecticut  State  Branch  A.  P.  A. 


Blue  Andalusians. 


Mr.  E.  D.  Bird,  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
desires  to  call  attention  of  Blue  Andalu- 
sian  breeders  to  the  need  of  a  good  strong 
club  to  push  this  breed  to  greater  popu- 
larity. Mr.  Bird  has  called  a  meeting  to 
be  held  at  the  Palace  Show,  Dec.  4,  at  11 
A.  M.,  to  make  plans.  He  desires  that 
all  breeders  attend  and  to  assist  in  the 
work,  and  requests  that  they  also  be  rep- 
resented in  the  classes  at  the  show.  He 
has  collected  some  cash  specials,  and  is 
now  trying  to  get  a  specialty  judge  to  take 
the  class. 

Write  to  Mr.  E.  D.  Bird,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  \ 


The  Campine  Book. 


This  is  a  paper  covered  book  of  45 
pages,  by  B.  A.  Gates,  published  by  Cam- 
pine  Herald,  Franklinville,  X.  Y.  Price. 
75  cents.  While  rather  loosely  compiled, 
a  hasty  examination  does  not  show  any 
serious  grounds  for  criticism  of  the  text. 
The  historical  matter  seems  to  be  fairly 
presented  and  the  various  points  in  con- 
troversy between  Campine  breeders  are 
treated  diplomatically. 

The  principal  thing  I  find  to  criticise  in 
the  book  is  the  use.  without  credit,  of  the 
illustrations  of  the  Belgian  Campines  and 
Braekels  which  were  published  in  the 
issue  of  Farm-Poultry  for  January,  1913, 
and  the  description  of  the  Campine  as  a 
Braekel  and  vice  versa.  These  cuts  were 
published  originally  in  America  in  this 
paper  in  1S97  and  are  protected  by  our 
general  copyright.  Out  cuts  were  made 
from  the  original  drawings  given  to  the 
former  editor  of  this  paper  when  he  visited 
Belgium  in  1S97.  Hence,  while  they  are 
correctly  described  as  in  the  legends  used 
last  January  as  Belgian  illustrations,  the 
right  to  use  them  in  America  belongs  to 
us  exclusively. 


The  Palace  Show. 


The  premium  list  of  the  Palace  Show 
will  go  to  press  about  September  10th.  If 
you  intend  to  exhibit  you  can  help  your 
class  to  specials  by  a  line  to  the  secretary. 

Bufi'  Orpingtons  have  now  over  $100.00 
in  cash  and  many  valuable  cups.  Anco- 
nas  are  working  hard  for  a  big  show  and 
Buttercups  will  hold  their  annual  meet- 
ing with  liberal  prizes.  Reds,  as  usual, 
are  making  great  plans  to  give  Judge 
Hicks  the  best  class  he  ever  handled. 
Other  classes  are  making  plans  to  be  out 
in  force  and  you  should  know  what  your 
class  is  doing. 

The  Palace  show  is  your  show,  and  you 
want  to  take  full  advantage  of  it.  The 
first  edition  of  the  booklet  is  about"gone 
Write  now  and  insure  your  copy. 

L.  D.  Howell,  Secretary, 

M  neola,  N.  Y. 


Sedentary  Sorrows. 

First  Hen — "What  a  ridiculously  giddy 
creature  that  young  Miss  Dorking  is!  " 

Second  Hen — "  Oh,  she's  young  yet. 
Wait  till  she  has  known  the  sorrow  of  sit- 
ting for  three  weeks  on  a  china  egg  and 
two  door  knobs — she'll  sober  down  then." 
— Exchange. 


Convention  of  Instructors  and  Investigators. 


THE  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  and  Investigators  in  Poultry 
Husbandry  was  held  at  the  Poultry  Department 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,'  Aug.  18—20,  1913.  The  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended by  members  of  the  organization,  and  a  number 
of  others  who  had  been  at  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting  at 
Atlantic  City  the  preceding  week,  or  who  lived  in  the 
vicinity,  were  present  during  a  part  of  the  conference. 
The  greater  number  of  those  who  attended  both  meet- 
ings journeyed  from  Atlantic  City  to  New  Brunswick  by 
special  car,  leaving  Atlantic  City  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  going  via.  Brown's  Mills  in  the  Pines,  where  a 
stop  over  of  about  four  hours  was  made  to  visit  the 
celebrated  "  Million  Egg  Farm." 

As  1  propose  to  write  something  especially  in  regard 
to  this  farm  for  an  early  issue,  I  refer  to  it  here  only  as 
an  incident  on  the  trip  to  New  Brunswick.  The  party 
was  not  limited  to  those  going  to  the  latter  place,  but 
included  a  score  or  more  of  others  who  had  been  at 
Atlantic  City  —  about  fifty  in  all.  The  social  features  of 
the  occasion  were  the  "  hay  rides  "  from  the  station  to 
the  farm,  and  return  later  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
dinner  on  the  lawn  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joel  M. 
Foster,  president  and  manager  of  the  company  which 
operates  the  farm. 

Arriving  at  New  Brunswick  early  in  the  evening  the 
party  went  to  a  restaurant  for  supper  and  then  divided, 
Profs.  Lewis  and  Clark  each  taking  charge  of  one  division 
to  guide  its  members  to  the  rooms  that  had  been  secured 
for  them  in  residences  near  the  building  where  the  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held.  As  the  reader  doubtless  under- 
stands, this  arrangement  is  made  for  economy  as  well  as 
for  convenience.  One  of  the  disadvantages  in  many 
places  where  meetings  of  this  kind  are  held  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  satisfactory  lodgings  nearby.  Perhaps 
half  of  the  party  that  came  from  Atlantic  City  found 
accommodations  to  suit  them  in  private  families,  but 
the  rest  either  went  to  the  hotel  after  looking  things 
over,  or  found  their  way  there  within  twenty-four  hours. 


that,  although  they  had  gained  access  to  the  house,  the 
mistress  was  not  home,  and  after  waiting  in  the  room 
where  we  supposed  they  were  so  comfortable  for  several 
hours  for  her  arrival  they  found  that  the  rooms  available 
were  not  at  all  to  their  liking,  and  "hiked"  for  the 
hotel,  "regardless  of  expense." 

I  suppose  that  if  we  had  the  spirit  of  the  people  of 
long  ago  who  walked  many  miles  and  sat  for  hours  on 
hard  benches  listening  to 
discourses  we  would  now 
consider  dry  as  dust  we 
wrould  think  more  of  the 
privileges  of  attending  such 
meetings  than  of  any  in- 
c  i  d  e  n  t  a  1  discomforts ;  but 
neither  our  habits  nor  our 
philosophy  adapt  us  to  such 
a  view,  and  I  mention  the 
matter  to  call  the  attention 
of  readers  everywhere  to  the 
need  of  providing  ample  dor- 
m  i  t  o  r  y  accommodations  at 
all  institutions  where  agri- 
culture is  taught.  It  is  only 
where  such  provision  is  made 
for  regular  students  that 
those  attending  special  meet- 
ings can  be  well  cared  for. 
A  few  of  our  agricultural  col- 
leges can  take  good  care  of 
visitors  on  their  own  grounds, 
more  of  them  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

On  Sunday  two  large  automobile  omnibuses  carried  a 
party  of  about  thirty  "  all  over  Middlesex  County,"  as 
one  of  the  Jerseyites  remarked  near  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  Monday  morning,  with  a  few  others  not  directly  in- 
terested in  the  opening  proceedings,  I  gave  to  a  visit  to 
another  poultry  plant.  These  will  all  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  later. 

The  program  of  the  convention  was,  on  the  whole,  a 


value  of  papers  is  in  the  discussions,  and  when  the 
author  is  present  he  can  verbally  extend  what  he  wrote 
for  the  audience  as  no  other  can.  This  was  most  forci- 
bly impressed  on  my  mind  by  the  attitude  of  one  man 
who  had  not  before  attended  a  meeting.  The  first  part 
of  the  program  he  heard  was  the  paper  on  "  Feeding 
Little  Chicks,"  which  bored  him,  and  apparently  made 
him  feel  that  the  meeting  was  not  going  to  be  of  much 


The  Poultry  Plant  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


An  amusing  thing  connected  with  the  search  for  rooms 
was  when  a  party  of  four  —  of  whom  I  happened  to  be 
one — saw,  as  they  passed  on  the  way  to  the  hotel  after  a 
wearisome  and  fruitless  search  for  lodgings  elsewhere, 
another  party  apparently  comfortably  located  sitting 
looking  quite  cool  and  comfortable  at  the  second  story 
window  of  a  bouse  that  we  were  passing,  but  an  hour  or 
two  later  they,  too,  turned  up  at  the  hotel,  and  it  proyed 


most  interesting  and  instructive  one.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  of  the  subjects  that  were  presented  by  those 
who  had  prepared  them  in  person.  As  a  rule,  the  mat- 
ters that  were  read  by  others  were  rather  perfunctorily 
read  and  received,  which  I  suppose  is  inevitable,  but  a 
well  prepared  paper  read  by  someone  other  than  the 
author  is  rarely  half  as  interesting  as  a  paper  of  less 
value  presented  by  the  author,  for  more  than  half  the 
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value  if  this  was  a  sample.  I've  no  doubt  that  if  the 
person  who  prepared  this  paper  had  been  present  to  read 
it  he  would  have  felt  differently.  He  certainly  showed 
decided  interest  in  most  of  the  speakers'  remarks,  and 
expressed  regret  because  other  engagements  obliged  him 
to  leave  a  day  before  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Very  little  original  matter  was  presented  at  this  meet- 
ing—or at  either  of  those  I  have  attended  in  previous 
years.  I  heard  some  criticism  along  this  line,  which  I 
thought  was  not  well  advised.  There  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  the  new  and  original  to  be  had,  and  if  the  members 
of  this  organization  get  any  of  it  they  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  reserve  it  for  their  annual  meeting.  The 
great  value  of  this  meeting  is  not  in  big  or  novel  feat- 
ures, but  in  the  bringing  together  of  the  men  and  women 
who,  in  various  capacities,  are  engaged  in  investigating 
poultry  matters  or  instructing  others  in  poultry  culture. 
It  isn't  the  big  things  that  may  be  obtained  in  such 
meetings  that  are  of  most  value,  but  the  numerous  little 
things,  and  particularly  the  little  experiences  and  obser- 
vations of  others  that  help  to  a  better  understanding  of 
things  that  we  did  not  see  clearly,  or  show  how  a  subject 
may  be  presented  to  others  to  best  advantage.  It  is  the 
getting  together — the  interchange  of  opinion  and  ex- 
perience that,  without  perhaps  leading  to  any  one  re- 
markable result,  gives  many  people  a  lot  of  ideas  that 
will  apply  over  and  over  in  their  work  along  educational 
and  experimental  lines. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  an  extended  report  of  a  meet- 
ing of  this  kind.  I  give  a  list  of  the  subjects  and  the 
speakers,  and  will  follow  this  article  with  one  or  more  of 
the  papers  read,  as  space  permits.  I  regretted  that  I 
was  not  able  to  remain  to  the  banquet  which  closed  the 
meeting  and  for  the  trip  to  a  number  of  New  Jersey 
poultry  plants  on  Thursday. 

The  program  included:  "  Keport  of  the  Committee 
on  Incubation,"  Prof.  A.  G,  Phillips,  Purdue  University, 
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La  Fayette,  Ind. ;  "The  Variation  in  the  Size  and  Shape 
of  Eggs  and  its  Importance  in  Breeding,"  Dr.  Raymond 
Pearl,  Maine  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me.;  "The 
Principles  of  Brooding  and  Their  Practical  Applica- 
tion," Prof.  J.  C.  Graham,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Feeding  Little  Chicks,"  Miss 
Clara  Nixon,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, 
Ore.  ;  "The  Importance  of  Mineral  Elements  in  Feed- 
ing," Prof.  M.  A.  .lull,  MacDonald  College,  Quebec, 
Can.;  " Green  Foods  and  Substitutes  for  Poultry,"  Mr. 
F.  N.  Marccllus  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas;  "A  Poultry  Survey  of  the  City  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,"  Mr.  O.  B.  Kent,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  "The  Distribution  of  Egg 
Production  as  an  Indication  of  Performance,"  Prof. 
James  E.  Rice,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture; 
"Cross  Breeding  for  Definite  Purposes,"  Prof.  Wm.  A. 
Kirkpatrick,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn.;  "Additional  Data  on  the  Effects  of  Castration 
in  the  Domestic  Fowl,"  Dr.  H.  D.  Goodale,  Massachu- 
setts Experiment  Station,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  "An  Experi- 
ment in  the  Organization  of  a  Co-operative  Poultry  and 
Egg  Marketing  Association,"  Mr.  E.  W.  Benjamin, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture;  "  Poultry  Edu- 
cation in  Some  of  Its  Broader  Aspects,"  Mr.  John  H. 
Robinson;  "The  Constitution  of  the  White  Leghorn 
Breed  of  Fowls,"  Dr.  P.  B.  Hadley,  Rhode  Island  State 
College,  Kingston,  R.  I.;  "Recent  Investigations  Re- 


garding Bacillary  White  Diarrhea,"  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Kirk- 
patrick; "Egg  Laying  Contests,"  Mr.  T.  E.  Quisen- 
berry,  Director  Missouri  Poultry  Experiment  Station, 
Mountain  Grove,  Mo.;  "Report  of  the  Committe  on 
Publications,"  Prof.  C.  A.  Rogers,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture;  "Report  of  the  Committee  on 
legislation,"  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew,  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools,  Scranton,  Pa.;  "Report  of  Commit- 
tee on  Poultry  Houses,"  Prof.  II.  P.  Lewie,  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  ;  "  Report  of  Committee  on  Investi- 
gations," Prof.  James  E.  Rice. 

Certainly  there  was  substance  and  variety  enough  in 
that  program  to  ali'ord  a  full  and  well  balanced  mental 
ration  for  the  most  exacting  for  the  period  of  that  con- 
vention. Besides  this,  the  association  had,  of  course,  to 
devote  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  business  matters.  The 
sale  of  the  first  volume  of  its  proceedings,  issued  a  year 
or  more  ago,  has  not  been  what  was  expected.  Speak- 
ing frankly,  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  outsider  somewhat 
versed  in  matters  relating  to  poultry  publications,  I  have 
to  say  that,  as  projected  and  handled,  this  was  not  a 
good  business  proposition.  The  problem  of  clearing  up 
the  indebtedness  on  account  of  this  book  was  solved  by 
making  an  assessment  on  the  members  and  distributing 
the  books  among  them  to  dispose  of  as  they  saw  fit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  may  be  found  of 
successfully  financing  the  publication  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 


The  Generation  of  Carbon  Dioxide  by  the  Chick 
Embryo  and  the  Effects  Upon  its  Development. 

Paper  by  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Lamson,  Jr.,  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Asso= 
ciation  of  Instructors  nnd  Investigators  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 


FOR  the  last  five  years  experimentalwork  has  been 
carried  on  at  the  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  on  the  subject  of  incubator  ventilation. 
The  aim  has  been  to  approach  this  problem  wholly 
from  the  biological  standpoint  and  to  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, what  effect  carbon  dioxide  had  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  hatching  of  the  chick. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Edmond,  the  chemist  of  the  experiment 
station,  has  been  associated  with  me  in  this  work,  and 
all  credit  for  careful,  painstaking  work  of  taking  tests 
for  carbon  dioxide  and  moisture  together  with  the  per- 
fection of  the  apparatus  should  go  to  him. 

Different  types  of  apparatus  were  used  until  one  was 
made  in  which  eggs  could  be  placed  in  an  egg  chamber 
made  air  tight  except  for  an  inlet  pipe  perforated  at  in- 
tervals through  which  the  air  was  introduced  near  the 
top  of  the  egg  chamber,  and  an  outlet  system  of  pipes 
carried  the  air  to  one  point  near  the  bottom  of  the  egg 
chamber.  This  egg  chamber  had  a  content  of  two  cubic 
feet  and  contained  a  circular  tray  holding  seventy  eggs 
so  arranged  that  they  could  be  turned  from  outside  the 
egg  chamber.  This  device  made  it  possible  to  seal  the 
incubators  throughout  the  period  of  incubation,  except 
for  the  time  elapsed  in  testing  the  eggs  on  the  seventh 
day  and  weighing  them  at  that  time  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  week  and  a  short  time  before  exclusion. 

We  were  supplied  with  electric  power  to  pump  the  air 
through  meters  at  a  uniform  rate  and  pressure.  The 
rate  was  first  tested  by  running  the  air  through  an 
accurate  meter.  Afterward  the  rate  was  measured  by 
gas  meters,  one  for  each  egg  chamber,  which  were  read 
each  day,  and  the  total  amount  taken  and  the  rate 
checked  at  intervals  through  the  hatch  by  the  more 
accurate  meter.  So  by  adjustment  we  could  supply  to 
each  egg  chamber  any  desired  amount  of  ventilation 
from  a  fraction  of  a  cubic  foot  to  twenty-five  cubic  feet 
per  hour  for  each  hour  of  the  hatch  with  but  little  vari- 
ation. Before  entering  the  egg  chamber  this  air  was 
introduced  into  a  humidifier  so  arranged  with  water  and 
heat  regulated  by  thermostat  as  to  give  a  nearly  uniform 
percentage  of  moisture.  Two  egg  chambers  were  heated 
by  the  same  incubator  lamp,  and  but  little  trouble  was 
experienced  in  the  control  of  the  temperature,  though 
the  incubators  were  under  supervision  throughout  the 
working  hours  of  the  day,  as  the  work  of  taking  samples 
from  these  six  egg  chambers,  together  with  commercial 
incubators  and  hens  that  were  run  in  conjunction  with 
the  experiment,  took  one  man's  time  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  incubation  in  February  until  the  middle  of 
July.  We  were  fortunate,  too,  in  having  a  night  watch- 
man who  visited  the  incubator  room  at  intervals  during 
the  night  to  look  at  the  lamps. 


White  Leghorn  eggs  were  used  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  tests.  These  were  from  strong,  vigorous  birds 
of  the  same  flock  and  tested  high  in  fertility.  From 
five  to  seven  hundred  eggs  were  used  in  each  hatch,  and 
hatches  were  run  as  near  together  as  we  could  get  ready 
for  them. 

When  the  hens  were  used,  different  types  of  nests  were 
made;  also  different  types  of  nest  boxes.  Only  the 
Prairie  State  and  Cyphers  incubators  were  tested,  as 
time  or  space  did  not  allow  for  more.  These  incubators 
were  run  according  to  the  manufacturers'  directions, 
with  the  possible  exception  that  we  did  not  always  give 
as  much  time  for  cooling  the  eggs  as  was  directed,  but 
this  cooling  was  by  no  means  slighted,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  eggs  used  in  our  apparatus. 

Samples  of  air  were  drawn  each  day  with  nearly  a 
twenty-four  hour  interval,  and  tested  by  Peltenkefl'er's 
method  of  carbon  dioxide  determinations.  Other  meth- 
ods were  also  compared  with  this,  together  with  grave- 
metric  samples  for  moisture  which  were  taken  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  hatch,  with  egg  weights  and  chick 
weights,  the  details  of  which  will  be  published  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Bohr  and  Hassebalch  investigations  showed  that 
the  carbon  dioxide  elimination  is  very  small  in  the  first 


days  of  incubation,  and  after  the  ninth  day  augments 
the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  embryo.  We  were  able 
to  verify  this  and  to  make  this  increase  rapid  or  slow 
according  to  the  volume  of  air  used  per  hour.  This 
made  it  possible  to  study  the  effects  of  these  amounts  of 
carbon  dioxide  upon  the  developing  embryo. 

It  was  found  that  (juantities  of  carbon  dioxide  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  parts  of  carbon  dioxide  had  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  effect  upon  the  percentage  of  the  hatch,  and 
that  of  the  small  percentage  of  chicks  hatched,  at  least 
half  that  number  were  cripples,  and  those  that  were  not 
crippled  seemed  to  have  used  up  the  greatest  part  of 
their  vitality,  so  that  the  death  rate  in  brooding  was 
very  high.  Evidently  only  the  strongest  embryoes  are 
able  to  withstand  these  large  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide, 
and  death  results  from  asphyxia.  An  incubator  having 
but  one-quarter  cubic  foot  of  fresh  air  per  hour  approx- 
imates the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  of  history.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  embryo  can  withstand  seven  hundred 
parts  of  carbon  dioxide  in  ten  thousand.  An  incubator 
full  of  embryoes  would  not  be  able  to  generate  that 
amount,  as  their  numbers  would  be  reduced  by  death 
and  the  generating  power  reduced  accordingly. 

To  go  to  the  other  extreme,  good  hatches  were  had 
when  the  carbon  dioxide  did  not  exceed  thirty  parts. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  reduce  the  amount  below  that 
figure  without  excessive  evaporation  to  the  eggs.  In  the 
tests  with  hen  taken  in  the  incubator  room,  the  samples 
were  increased  by  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  room  which 
ranged  from  three  to  ten  parts.  The  total  amount  under 
hen,  however,  ranged  at  the  highest  points  from  forty  to 
sixty  parts  according  to  the  type  of  nest. 

Tests  from  the  Prairie  State  and  Cyphers  incubators 
were  very  close  to  these  figures,  not  exceeding  sixty 
parts. 

Where  different  amounts  of  ventilation  were  used  in 
our  incubators,  varying  from  one-quarter  of  one  cubic 
foot  per  hour  to  twenty-five  cubic  feet,  it  was  found  that 
five  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  an  incubator  chamber  of  two 
cubic  feet  content,  gave  the  best  results  and  gave  con- 
sistently good  results.  In  sixteen  hatches  run  with  that 
amount  of  ventilation,  seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the 
fertile  eggs  was  the  lowest  per  cent  of  hatch,  and  the 
total  sixteen  hatches  averaged  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  fertile  eggs.  In  this  the  carbon  dioxide  reached 
from  fifty  to  sixty  parts  in  ten  thousand  and  resembled 
very  closely  the  amount  found  under  the  hen. 

The  difference  between  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide 
ranging  from  thirty  to  two  hundred  parts  of  carbon 
dioxide  seems  to  make  but  a  small  percentage  difference 
in  the  hatch,  and  but  little  difference  in  the  mortality 
through  brooding.  When  the  carbon  dioxide  exceeds 
three  hundred  and  fifty  parts  at  the  highest  point  the 
percentage  of  hatches  is  very  perceptibly  reduced. 

While  chicks  then  are  able  to  withstand  a  consider- 
able lattitude  of  carbon  dioxide  just  as  they  are  able  to 
withstand  lattitudes  of  temperature  and  moisture,  it  has 
been  found  that  there  is  an  amount  of  ventilation  that 
gives  consistent  good  results.  Hens  and  commercial  in- 
cubators are  so  close  together  that  the  fault  of  artificial 
incubation  cannot  be  said  to  lay  at  the  door  of  either  too 
much  or  too  little  carbon  dioxide. 


The  Great  Puzzle  in  Breeding  Layers. 


o 


NE  of  the  amusing  current  popular  delusions  is 
that  which  puts  such  great  stress  upon  the 
heavy  laying  pedigree  of  the  male.  Scores  of 
writers  are  affirming  that  the  all-important  thing  is  to 
breed  from  a  male  that  is  the  son  of  a  great  layer.  It  is 
the  old  story.  The  people  are  always  looking  for  some 
one  kink  that  will  insure  a  desired  result,  and  anything 
that  purports  to  give  them  what  they  want  is  seized 
upon,  passed  along,  and  grows  in  positiveness  as  it  goes. 

No  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  taken  the  trouble 
to  test  the  sons  of  a  great  layer  as  the  daughters  have 
in  some  cases  been  tested.  But  because  a  few  sons  of 
great  layers  have  been  found  to  "transmit"  great  laying 
even  to  the  progeny  of  hens  that  were  poor  layers,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  male  is  peculiarly  potent  in 
transmitting  the  quality  of  heavy  laying;  and  with  a 
little  authority  for  such  a  supposition  a  whole  chorus  of 
writers  echoes  this  view. 

There  is  really  nothing  new  in  it.  Twenty  years  ago, 
and  for  some  years  after,  the  idea  of  using  cockerels  from 
heavy  laying  strains  to  bring  up  egg  production  was  very 
prevalent.  What  killed  it  off  was  the  very  large  propor- 
tion of  such  cockerels  that  failed  to  make  good.  There 


was  many  a  stock  brought  up  to  a  good  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  egg  production  that  was  badly  broken  up  by  the 
introduction  of  new  blood  of  supposedly  distinct  egg 
laying  proclivities. 

Now  we  are  being  told  again  that  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  have  a  male  of  heavy  laying  ancestry  on  the 
maternal  side.  With  this,  it  is  intimated,  we  can  afford 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  ancestry  of  the  females.  But 
even  if  this  idea  is  correct  (and  it  has  not  been  demon- 
strated) if  we  breed  from  heavy  laying  hens  to  get  pedi- 
greed males,  do  we  not  at  the  same  time  get  females 
from  these  same  heavy  laying  hens?  If  this  idea  of 
special  selection  of  males  is  right,  there  is  no  need  to 
breed  from  any  but  heavy  laying  hens,  and  if  we  breed 
from  such  hens  we  get  the  males  that  will  transmit  that 
quality  regardless  of  the  propensities  of  the  females  with 
which  they  are  mated. 

It  may  take  the  experiment  stations  a  long  time  to 
secure  and  publish  any  considerable  amount  of  data  on 
the  results  of  breeding  from  males  of  heavy  laying 
strains,  but  it  will  not  take  the  poultry  public  long  to 
find  out  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  will  be 
found  prepotent  sires  of  heavy  layers. 
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Live  Stock  Judging  as  an  Educational  Feature. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  exchange  mentions  with  ap- 
proval the  increase  of  interest  in  stock  judging 
as  a  study  at  agricultural  colleges  and  schools. 
In  the  colleges  stock  judging  teams  are  formed  and  sent 
to  stock  shows  to  enter  judging  competitions.  It  is  said 
that  competition  for  places  on  these  teams  becomes  very 
intense,  and  that  "one  of  the  highest  honors  that  can  be 
won  in  many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  is  a  place  on 
the  judging  team." 

I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions  as  they  relate  to  the 
judging  of  other  kinds  of  live  stock,  but  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  instruction  in  poultry  judging  at  colleges, 
and  of  one  competition  in  poultry  judging  between  teams 
from  several  colleges,  I  think  that  instruction  in  judging 
ought  to  be  given  with  a  clearer  perception  of  its  place 
as  a  study  than  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  most  of 
the  teachers  and  students,  and  that  the  judging  com- 
petitions between  students,  as  well  as  between  teams, 
should  be  pro- 
hibited. Fur- 
ther, consider- 
ing how  far  the 
work  done  usu- 
ally falls  short 
of  real  judging 
by  the  student, 
it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be 
well  to  taboo  the 
term  "judging" 
and  to  describe 
the  educational 
study  of  con- 
formation and 
quality  in  ani- 
mals by  some 
other  term . 

This  particu- 
lar study,  super- 
ficially seen,  ap- 
pears to  be  es- 
p  e  c  i  a  1 1  y  well 
adapted  to  class 
work.  It  inter- 
ests the  class  as 
a  whole  perhaps 
better  than  any- 
thing else  that 
can  be  offered 
them.  The  liv- 
ing birds  are 
used  for  demon- 
strations. The 
teacher  j  udges 
them  by  com- 
parison or  score 
card,  explaining 
as  he  proceeds. 

The  members 
of  the  class,  with 
score  cards  or 
notebooks,  may 
follow  him,  or 
may  even  note 
their  own  opin- 
ions of  the  various  sections  as  the  specimen  is  analyzed. 
And  I  suppose  some  of  them  know  more  about  standards 
and  quality  when  they  get  through  a  few  of  these 
demonstrations,  but  the  greater  number  seem  to  me  to 
become  more  hopelessly  confused  the  more  information 
is  given  them.  Those  who  can  profit  by  a  general' 
course  of  exercises  in  judging  are  those  who  either  have 
had  some  training,  (though  not  necessarily  formal  in- 
struction), and  the  very,  very  few  of  exceptional  capacity 
to  grasp  details. 

For  the  average  person  elementary  instruction  in  esti- 
mating the  values  of  external  characters  in  animals 
should  be  specialized.  He  should  be  taught  to  know  one 
variety  or  breed  of  fowls  well,  before  going  farther  with 
others  than  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  identify  varieties 
at  sight.  No  one  who  mingles  much  with  poultry  fan- 
ciers can  fail  to  observe  that  many  of  the  very  best 
breeders  and  judges  of  certain  varieties  are  profoundly 
ignorant  not  only  of  simple  things  relating  to  many 


other  varieties,  but  of  general  laws  relating  to  breeding 
and  judging.  Such  persons,  although  good  breeders 
and  judges  in  their  specialties,  are  not  competent  to  give 
general  instruction,  and  even  in  their  efforts  to  teach 
their  special  knowledge,  are  often  in  error  because  their 
knowledge  is  one-sided. 

But  the  fact  for  teachers  to  consider  is  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  who  develop  quite  an  interest 
in  poultry  need  special  and  not  general  instruction  in 
breeding  and  in  selection.  If  I  were  teaching  judging 
at  an  agricultural  college  I  would  try  to  give  a  class,  as 
a  class,  the  general  principles,  but  would  not  allow  any 
student  to  attempt  to  judge  as  a  part  of  his  work,  a  large 
number  of  varieties.  After  having  stated  the  general 
principles  I  would  require  each  student  to  elect  the 
variety  with  which  he  would  begin  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples that  had  been  given  him,  and  the  Standard,  and 
would  give  individual  attention  to  each  student.  After 


Colony  Houses  in  a  Meadow  on  Monmouth  Farms.  Freneau,  N.  J. 
Single  Comb  Buff  and  White  Leghorn  pullete  develop  into  healthy,  vigorous,  mature  birds 
wUh  hardy  constitutions  and  great  reproductive  powers  under  these  ideal  conditions 


a  student  had  demonstrated  such  proficiency  in  selecting 
specimens  of  that  one  variety  for  exhibition  or  breeding 
he  could  take  another;  and  after  he  had  a  fair  mastery 
of  that  another,  taking  in  the  course  only  as  many  as  he 
could  study  well,  whether  that  was  one,  or  ten,  or  more. 

In  speaking  of  thoroughness  and  mastery  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  not  meant  that  the  student  must  qualify  as 
an  expert  breeder  or  judge.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  average  instructor  would  rank  as  such  in 
many  varieties,  and  he  might  be  a  very  good  instructor 
without  being  a  very  good  breeder  or  judge  of  any 
variety.  This  is  a  fact  that  a  good  many  people  who 
come  in  contact  with  educational  methods  at  rare  inter- 
vals do  not  appreciate.  It  is  not  the  man  who  knows 
most  who  can  teach  best.  If  one  has  the  teaching 
faculty,  the  more  he  knows  the  better  teacher  he  will  be, 
but  the  teaching  faculty  with  knowledge  enough  to  start 
the  pupil  right  is  of  much  more  value  in  educating  be- 
ginners than  exhaustive  knowledge  that  slurs  over  the 


si i) i pie  things  the  beginner  should  get  fast  at  the  outset, 
and  overpowers  him  with  an  array  of  the  details  that 
concern  those  who  have  reached  the  height  of  skill  in 
breeding. 

After  seeing  one  students'  poultry  judging  competition 
at  a  large  poultry  show,  and  several  at  the  shows  held  at 
agricultural  colleges  in  connection  with  poultry  courses, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  direct  competitive 
element  in  such  study  or  work,  whichever  it  is  called, 
should  be  eliminated.  While  it  might  be  possible  to 
remove  some  of  the  objectionable  conditions  by  making 
appropriate  regulations,  the  effect  of  competition  here 
seems  to  be  to  put  this  study  more  in  the  line  of  sport 
than  in  the  line  of  work. 

At  the  first  competition  of  students  in  judging  at  an 
agricultural  college  that  I  saw  I  was  surprised  to  find 
hardly  a  student  handling  his  birds  carefully.  The 
"sport"  was  rough  on  the  birds.    At  the  Boston  show 

several  years 
ago,  when  judg- 
ing teams  from 
several  colleges 
participated  the 
handling  of  the 
birds  was  sim- 
ply disgraceful, 
and  there  were 
n  o  exceptions. 
If  any  of  the 
men  could  han- 
dle birds  right 
under  favorable 
conditions,  the 
time  limit  put 
on  the  work, 
and  the  confu- 
sion, handicap- 
ped him  here. 
The  birds  in  this 
case  were  taken 
from  the  regular 
classes,  with  the 
consent  of  the 
exhibitors.  I 
don't  think  that 
any  exh  i  b  i  to  r 
who  saw  the 
contest  would 
ever  loan  a  bird 
for  the  purpose 
again. 

It  has  been 
charged  with  re- 
spect to  some 
other  students' 
stock  judging 
contests  that  the 
teams  were  spe- 
ciall y  coached 
for  the  o  c  c  a  - 
sions,  and  that 
the  judgment 
given  by  the 
student  was  not 

always  his  own.  Something  like  this  happened  in  con- 
nection with  the  competition  at  Boston,  although,  in 
this  case,  it  was  merely  by  coincidence  that  there  ap- 
peared among  the  birds  to  be  judged  a  certain  string 
that  a  well  known  judge  and  breeder  had  given  one  of 
the  competitors  some  coaching  on. 


Egg  Receipts  September  1  to 

New  Yobk.  225.655  221.482 

CHICAGO,  H0.990  118,101 

BOSTON,  63,373 

Totals, 


20. 

165,630 
114,631 
46,730 

326.991 


429,918  386,702 

The  movement  of  eggs  during  the  first  twenty  days  of 
September,  as  indicated  by  the  receipts  at  leading  cities, 
can  be  compared  in  the  above  table. 

In  view  of  the  unprecedented  September  scarcity  of 
fine  quality  fresh  eg^s  lately  experienced,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  surprising  to  many  of  our  readers  to  find  that 
the  aggregate  receipts  of  eggs  in  these  markets  during 
the  above  period  was  considerably  greater  than  last  year 
and  largely  in  excess  of  the  receipts  same  time  in  I  .— 
New  York  Produce  Review, 
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Principles  of  Breeding  for  Egg  Production. 


IN  THE  issue  of  this  paper  for  December,  1912,  we 
reprinted  from  an  article  on  "The  Mode  of  Inherit- 
ance of  Fecundity  in  the  Domestic  Fowl,"  con- 
tributed to  the  Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology,  August, 
1912,  by  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  of  the  Maine  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  a  report  of  the  result  of  countings 
of  the  visible  ovules  in  a  number  of  hens  representing 
several  breeds  and  kinds.  In  another  article  in  the 
same  issue,  the  writer  discussed  some  of  the  views  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Pearl  in  the  paper  under 
consideration,  and  particularly  the  state- 
ment that:  "To  the  practical  poultry- 
man  the  data  and  conclusions  of  this 
paper  would  appear  to  have  some  signifi- 
cance. They  make  it  possible  to  outline 
a  scheme  of  breeding  for  increased  egg 
production  which  shall  be  intelligently 
directed  toward  the  attainment  of  that 
end.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  such  a  scheme.  That  will  be 
undertaken  in  another  place." 

I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Pearl  in- 
tended that  to  be  construed  as  literally 
as  it  reads.  The  natural  inference  of 
the  reader  who  takes  it  literally  is  that 
the  data  collected  at  the  Maine  Station, 
and  the  conclusions  which  rest  upon 
them,  furnish  a  new  contribution  to 
poultry  knowledge,  in  the  light  of  which 
the  breeding  of  fowls  for  egg  production 
could  be  carried  on  with  a  scientific  pre- 
cision that,  until  this  knowledge  was 
obtained,  was  not  possible. 

Commenting  upon  this  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue,  I  said:  "Personally,  after  hav- 
ing made  the  best  '  stagger '  I  could  at 
understanding  the  subject  as  a  whole,  as  set  forth  in 
this  scientific  article,  I  give  it  up  and  am  willing  to 
wait  for  the  scheme  of  breeding  for  increased  egg  pro- 
duction that  will  give  results  with  a  scientific  accuracy 
and  certainty  not  obtained  by  the  usual  methods  of 
breeders  who  work  for  increased  egg  production.  I  have 
to  confess,  however,  that  I  am  rather  skeptical  about 
any  scheme  of  that  kind  being  brought  forth  that  will 
work  better  in  ordinary  practice  than  judicious  selection 
and  good  management.  There  is  too  much  in  the  article 
under  discussion  that  I  cannot  accept  to  give  me  the 
confidence  I  would  like  to  feel  that  this  promise  of 
a  scientific  scheme  of  breeding  for  in- 
creased egg  production  will  meet  expec- 
tations." 

In  his  address  before  the  American 
Poultry  Association  at  Atlantic  City,  Dr. 
Pearl  referred  at  length  to  the  contents 
of  Bulletin  No.  205  of  the  Maine  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  which  con- 
tained the  matter  previously  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology, 
and  after  summarizing  his  results  says: 
"  Now  all  of  these  eight  points  are  merely 
statements  of  fact  They  are  the  results 
which  any  intelligent  person  who  ex- 
amined our  extensive  trapnest  and  pedi- 
gree records  would  be  bound  to  reach. 
They  depend  in  no  way  upon  any  'theory' 
of  inheritance.  I  can  assure  those  to 
whom  Mendel  ism  is  as  the  proverbial  red 
rag  to  the  bull,  that  nothing  which  has 
been  said  so  far  is  even  to  the  slightest 
degree  tainted  with  this  dreadful  (?) 
doctrine. 

"An  isolated  fact  does  not  alone  contribute  to  the 
body  of  organized  knowledge  known  as  science.  Its  re- 
lations to  other  facts  must  first  be  understood.  Now  the 
facts  regarding  egg  production,  which  have  been  set 
forth  above,  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  accord  in  a  remark- 
ably clear  manner  with  a  Mendelian  interpretation  of 
the  inheritance  of  fecundity  in  the  fowl.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation has  been  worked  out  in  detail  in  Bulletin 
No.  205.  Through  this  interpretation  this  isolated  group 
of  facts  is  brought  into  relation  with  a  much  wider  range 
of  facts  about  inheritance  in  poultry  and  other  animals. 
In  this  way  we  are  much  better  able  to  understand  (in 
the  light  of  present  knowledge)  the  meaning  of  our 


facts,  and,  on  this  basis,  make  plans  for  investigations 
which  shall  take  us  again  a  little  farther  into  the  realm 
of  the  unknown,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  present 
knowledge. 

"  But  what  is  the  good  of  all  this?  How  is  it  going  to 
help  John  Smith  to  win  the  first  prize  in  an  egg  laying 
competition?  It  must  be  .said  at  the  outstarl  that,  much 
to  my  regret,  neither  the  facts  nor  their  Mendelian  inter- 
pretation,  will  furnish  any  neat  little  rule-of-three 


Wild  Geese  Grown  in  Captivity  and  Used  as  Decoys  at  the 
Shooting  Stand  of  Hon.  C.  M.  Bryant,  Sonth  AVeyinouth,  Mass. 

whereby  all  John  Smiths  can  win  all  first  prizes.  Suc- 
cessful poultry  breeding  will  continue  in  the  future,  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  to  demand  a  lot  of  intelligence,  thought, 
skill,  and  rationally  directed  effort.  I  hope  and  believe, 
however,  that  the  results  discussed  above  may  be  of 
some  help  in  efforts  to  improve  egg  production  by  breed- 
ing. It  is  farthest  from  my  desire  to  claim  too  much  for 
them,  but  I  do  think  they  help  us  a  little  in  certain 
general  directions.  In  the  first  place,  these  results,  by 
showing  that  the  inheritance  of  egg  producing  ability  is 
not  a  simple,  uncomplicated  transmission  of  something 
from  dam  to  daughter  without  change,  make  it  some- 
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what  easier  to  bear  the  disappointments  which  attended 
devotion  to  the  gospel  of  the  trapnest,  in  its  original 
inspirational  form.  In  the  second  place,  they  help  us  to 
make  a  more  just  and  adequate  distribution  of  emphasis 
on  the  different  basic  elements  of  a  systematic  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  poultry  in  egg  production.  Finally, 
by  furnishing  a  generalized  mode  of  interpretation  of 
observed  results,  or,  in  other  words,  by  giving  a  clearer 
and  broader  understanding  of  how  egg  production  is  in- 
herited, these  results  help  us  to  interpret  and  profit  in 
our  own  breeding  operations  by  the  experience  of  others. 

"It  would  be  very  easily  possible  to  make  out  a  sys- 
tem of  matings,  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  Bulletin 


No.  20o,  showing  in  great  detail  how  to  proceed  toward 
building  up  a  laying  strain.  Indeed,  such  specific  plans 
have  been  worked  out  by  a  number  of  my  friends.  I 
have  refrained  from  doing  this,  however,  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  doubtful  practical  utility.  Lest  I 
should  seem  to  be  repudiating  both  my  results  and  my 
friends,  let  me  hasten  to  give  my  reasons  for  this  doubt. 
The  reasons  are  general  in  character  and  are  found  in 
the  fact  that  such  schemes  of  mating  are  essentially 
mechanical,  whereas  both  the  things  to 
be  bred  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 
(the  fowls)  and  those  who  are  to  carry 
out  the  plans  (the  poultryman)  are  es- 
sentially living.  Perhaps  in  final  analy- 
sis the  basis  of  life  may  be  mechanistic, 
but  certainly  living  things  do  not  in 
practical  everyday  life  behave  with  that 
precision  and  definiteness  which  we  ex- 
pect from  a  machine.  Being  a  little 
acquainted  with  the  frailties  of  both  poul- 
try and  poultry  men,  I  am  not  too  op- 
timistic as  to  the  outcome  of  trying  to 
breed  chickens  by  formula. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  possibly  it  may 
be  more  helpful  to  try  to  draw  out  from 
these  results  some  general  principles  in 
breeding  for  egg  production  which  every 
poultryman  can  apply.  What  then  are 
the  basic  elements  in  a  well  directed 
effort  towards  the  improvement  of  poul- 
try in  egg  production  by  breeding?  I 
should  put  them  in  this  way : 

"1.  Selection  of  all  breeding  birds  first 
on  the  basis  of  constitutional  rigor  and  vi- 
tality, making  the  judgment  of  this  so  far 
objective  as  possible.  In  particular,  the 
scales  should  be  called  on  to  furnish  evidence,  (a)  There 
ought  to  exist,  for  all  standard  breeds  of  fowls,  normal 
growth  curves,  from  which  could  be  read  ofi"  the  stand- 
ard weight  which  should  be  attained  by  a  sound,  vigor- 
ous bird,  not  specially  fed  for  fattening,  at  each  particu- 
lar age,  from  hatching  to  the  adult  condition.  These 
curves  we  shall  sometime  have,  (b)  Let  all  deaths  in 
shell,  and  chick  mortality,  be  charged  against  the  dam, 
and  only  those  females  used  as  breeders  a  second  time 
which  show  a  high  record  of  performance  in  respect  to 
the  vitality  of  their  chicks,  whether  in  the  egg  or  out  of 
it.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  measures 
of  constitutional  vigor  and  vitality  which 
we  have.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
measure  this  breeding  performance,  a  por- 
tion of  the  breeding  females  each  year 
should  be  pullets.  In  this  way  one  can 
in  time  build  up  an  elite  stock  with  refer- 
ence to  hatching  quality  of  eggs  and  vi- 
ability of  chicks,  (c)  Let  no  bird  be 
used  as  a  breeder  which  is  known  ever 
to  have  been  ill,  to  however  slight  a  de- 
gree. In  order  to  know  something  about 
this,  why  not  put  an  extra  leg  band  on 
every  bird,  chick,  or  adult  ,  when  it  shows 
the  first  sign  of  indisposition?  This  then 
becomes  a  permanent  brand  which  marks 
this  individual  as  one  which  failed,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  stand  up  under 
its  environmental  measures  of  constitu- 
tional vigor,  (d)  Many  of  the  bodily 
stigmata  by  which  the  poultrymen,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  have  been  taught 
to  recognize  constitutional  vigor,  or  its 
absence,  have,  in  my  experience,  little, 
if  any,  real  significance.  Longevity  is  a  real  and  valu- 
able objective  test  of  vigor  and  vitality,  but  it  is  of  only 
limited  practical  usefulness,  because  of  the  increasing 
difficulty  with  advancing  age  of  breeding  successfully 
on  any  large  scale  from  old  birds  of  the  American  and 
other  heavy  types. 

"  2.  The  use  as  breeders  of  such  females  only  as  have 
shown  themselves  by  trap  nest  records  to  be  high  pro- 
ducers, since  it  is  only  from  such  females  that  there  can 
be  any  hope  of  getting  males  capable  of  transmitting 
high  laying  qualities. 

"3.  The  use  as  breeders  of  such  males  only  as  are 
known,  to  the  sons  of  high  producing  dams,  since  only 
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audi  males  can  we  expect  to  get  high  producing 
daughters. 

"4.  The  use  of  a  pedigree  system,  whereby  it  will 
be  possible  at  least  to  tell  what  individual  mcde  bird  was 
the  sire  of  any  particular  female.  This  amounts,  in 
ordinary  parlance,  to  a  pen  pedigree  system.  Such  a 
system  is  not  difficult  to  operate.  Indeed,  many  poul- 
trymen,  especially  fanciers,  now  make  use  of  pen  pedi- 
gree records. 

"  5.  The  making  at  first  of  as  many  different  matings 
as  possible.  This  means  the  use  of  as  many  different 
male  birds  as  possible,  which  will  further  imply  small 
matings,  with  only  comparatively  few  females  to  a  single 
male. 

"6.  Continued,  though  not  too  narrow,  inbreeding 
(or  line  breeding)  of  those  lines  in  which  the  trap  nest 
record  show  a  preponderant  number  of  daughters  to  be 
high  producers.  One  should  not  discard  all  but  the 
single  best  line,  but  should  keep  a  half  dozen  at  least  of 
the  lines  which  throw  the  highest  proportions  of  high 
layers,  breeding  each  line  within  itself. 

"  Items  4,  5,  and  6  imply  the  carrying  over  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cockerels  until  some  judgment  has 
been  formed  of  the  worth  of  their  lines,  through  the 
performance  at  the  trap  nest  of  their  sisters. 

"Item  6  assumes,  as  an  absolutely  necessary  pre- 
requisite, that  Item  1  will  be  faithfully 
and  unfailingly  observed. 

' 1  The  whole  system  of  breeding  here 
outlined  is  an  application,  in  the  sim- 
plest form  possible,  of  two  principles, 
one  general  and  the  other  special  to  the 
present  case. 

' '  The  first  is  the  general  principle  of 
the  progeny  test  in  breeding  for  performance . 
This  is  the  principle  which  has  led  the 
plant  breeder  to  such  notable  triumphs 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  my 
judgment  no  system  of  breeding  for  per- 
formance in  animals  not  fundamentally 
based  upon  it  will  ever  achieve  any  per- 
manent success.  The  second  principle,  is 
the  recognition  of  the  significance  of  the  male 
in  breeding  for  egg  production.  It  has  been 
the  custom  in  trapnesting  work  to  reckon 
pedigrees  in  the  female  line  only.  This 
we  can  now  see  to  be  an  essentially  futile 
procedure,  so  far  as  concerns  the  daugh- 
ters. To  say  that  1  this  pullet  is  the 
daughter  of  Lady  Splendisoima  (with  a 
tremendous  record' )  is  perhaps  good  ad- 
vertising. It,  however,  conveys  no  infor- 
mation of  any  special  value  to  the  breeder, 
until  he  knows  who  was  the  Lady's  con- 
sort in  this  particular  reproductive  ven- 
ture. 

"  In  closing  let  me  express  my  convic- 
tion that  the  plan  of  breeding  for  egg 
production  set  forth,  which  involves  nothing  in  prin- 
ciples of  practice  which  any  poultryman  cannot  put  into 
operation,  will  not  fail,  if  consistently  and  intelligently 
followed  for  a  period  of  years,  to  bring  about  a  material 
increase  in  the  productiveness  of  the  flock.  The  evi- 
dence which  leads  me  to  this  conviction  is  the  best  of 
all  evidence.    I  have  tried  it." 


As  I  understand  it,  the  system  of  breeding,  based  on 
special  work  done  at  the  Maine  Station,  is  not  presented, 
because  it  seems  to  Dr.  Pearl  "  to  be  of  doubtful  prac- 
tical utility."  So  he  and  I  cannot  quarrel  on  that 
point.  But  if  the  "  general  principles,"  which  are  pre- 
sented as  of  more  service  to  the  poultryman,  are  offered 
as  deductions  from  the  results  obtained  at  the  Maine 
Station,  as  a  special  and  new  contribution  to  poultry 
knowledge,  I  have  to  take  issue  with  him,  for  there  is 
no  principle  stated  here  that  was  not  well  known  long 
before  the  beginning  of  the  work  at  the  Maine  Station, 
and  that  has  not  been  presented  in  poultry  books  and 
papers  over  and  over  again  for  many  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  the  suggestions  are 
sound,  they  add  little,  if  anything,  to  what  I  wrote  in 
"Poultry-Craft,"  in  1898.  As  soon  as  I  had  read  a 
report  of  Dr.  Pearl's  address  I  turned  to  a  copy  of 
"  Poultry-Craft,"  to  the  section  on : 

"Selecting  Breeders  to  Produce  Laying  Stock.— 

The  male  should  be  from  good  laying  stock  ;  the  females 
selected  for  individual  performance  in  egg  production, 
and,  when  possible,  according  to  the  laying  qualities  of 


their  daughters.  One  who  is  much  among  his  fowls, 
observing  them  closely,  can  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
the  laying  capacities  of  the  hens.  If  the  hens  cannot  be 
watched  quite  closely,  trap  nests  should  be  used.  In 
selecting  young  hens  for  breeders,  pedigree  counts  most, 
for  the  performance  observed  can  only  be  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months  prior  to  the  time  of  mating.  In  select- 
ing hens,  judgment  can  take  account  of  a  year's  work, 
a  season's  breeding,  and  a  short  period  of  the  laying  of 
pullets  from  them.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
hens  are  more  desirable  breeders  than  pullets.  *  *  * 
"In  breeding  from  extraordinary  layers,  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  condition.  To  the  state- 
ment in  a  preceding  paragraph,  that  a  breeder  should 
select  those  specimens  in  which  desired  qualities  were 
best  developed,  the  proviso  'without  detriment  to  other 
qualities'  was  added  because  artificial  standards  some- 
times require  things  that  are  incompatible;  but  more 
particularly  because  in  breeding  practical  poultry  the  de- 
velopment of  laying  or  table  qualities  is  easily  brought  to 
the  point  where  further  development  is  at  the  expense  of 
other  qualities  and  thus  detrimental  to  the  stock.  Chicks 
from  eggs  laid  in  the  first  two  months  of  a  mature  hen's 
laying  are,  on  the  whole,  better  than  those  from  eggs 
produced  when  the  hen  has  been  laying  continuously  for 
three  or  four  months.   The  best  layers  should  be  tried  as 


Colored  Muscovy  Ducks. 
See  article  on  page  000,  and  compare  DUCKS  in  this  illustra- 
tion with  the  GEESE  in  illustration  on  the  opposite  page. 

breeders  if  they  are  in  good  condition  at  the  season. 
There  are  some  big  layers  that  are  uncommonly  good 
breeders;  but  in  general  a  hen  that  lays  a  hundred  and 
fifty  eggs  a  year  is  worth  more  as  a  breeder  than  one 
which  lays  several  dozen  more." 

Following  that  let  me  quote  parts  of  a  few  more  sec- 
tions applied  to  breeding  generally  as  well  as  to  breeding 
for  egg  production. 

"  Performance. —  Under  this  head  prolificacy  is  con- 
sidered from  a  little  different  point  of  view  than  in  treat- 
ing of  egg  production.  A  hen  may  be  a  great  layer  and 
a  poor  breeder.  The  points  most  valued  in  a  breeder 
are:  (1)  Ability  to  produce  numerously  vigorous  off- 
spring of  the  general  type;  and  (2)  Prepotency,  breed- 
ing power,  ability  to  stamp  individual  qualities  on  off- 
spring. The  combination  of  marked  prepotency  and 
great  excellence  is  rare.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  discov- 
ered oftener  if  more  accurate  records  of  matings  and  re- 
sults were  kept.  The  distinction  between  prepotency 
and  prolificacy  should  be  observed.  In  breeding  high 
class  stock  a  very  prepotent  fowl  may  be  valuable  as  a 
breeder,  though  not  specially  prolific;  but  generally 
birds  low  in  prolificacy  cannot  be  profitably  used.  " 

"  Condition. — Fowls  selected  for  breeding  should  have 
strong  constitutions,  should  be  in  perfect  health  when 
put  in  the  breeding  pen,  and  should  never  have  been 
seriously  sick  or  badly  out  of  condition.  Fowls,  which 
as  chicks  were  puny  or  backward,  though  finally  nursed 
into  good  condition,  are  not  desirable  breeders;  nor  are 
those  which,  though  never  seriously  sick,  have  been 
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marked  as  subject  to  Blight  disorders.  Condition  of  the 
breeders  is  of  great  importance.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  chicks  are  hatched,  weak  in  constitution,  pre- 
disposed to  certain  disorders,  destined  to  die  prematurely 
in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  for  them." 

The  book  from  which  these  quotations  are  made  was 
completed  by  me  in  the  early  part  of  1899  —  was  set  up 
and  plated  at  that  time,  although  not  printed  until  later 
in  the  year.  The  passages  I  have  quoted  were  out  of 
my  hands  early  in  1898.  In  nearly  everything  this  book 
gave  the  consensus  of  judgment  of  experienced  poultry 
keepers.  The  one  point  in  regard  to  breeding  where  I 
dissented  from  the  generally  accepted  view  was  in  the 
matter  of  inbreeding.  In  this,  I  presented  the  view  of 
scientists  at  that  time,  that  being  in  accord  with  my 
own  experience  and  observation.  As  we  see,  the  Maine 
investigations  have  confirmed  my  judgment  in  rejecting 
the  commonly  accepted  view.  What  I  said  about  in- 
breeding in  "Poultry-Craft"  is  too  long  to  quote  fully 
here,  but  I  give  enough  of  it  to  bIiow  that  the  world  did 
not  have  to  wait  for  the  Maine  work  to  get  an  under- 
standing of  this:  "It  is  commonly  believed  by  poultry  - 
men  that  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  stock,  new  blood 
must  be  frequently  introduced.  Many  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  any  inbreeding  at  all  is  bad ;  that  it  is  from  the 
outset  the  beginning  of  deterioration.  If  a  man  in- 
breeds,  and  his  stock  is  weak,  the  weak- 
ness is  invariably  attributed  to  inbreed- 
ing. Most  of  the  evils  assigned  to  in- 
breeding are  not  due  to  inbreeding,  but 
to  careless  selection.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  breeding  of  males  and 
females  of  the  nearest  kin  necessarily 
initiates  degeneracy.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that,  with  proper  selection  for 
stamina,  and  to  avoid  common  defects, 
very  close  inbreeding  can  be  followed  for 
a  long  time  without  injuring  the  stock. 
*  *  *  The  prejudice  (for  it  is  nothing 
else)  against  inbreeding  is  one  of  the 
serious  drawbacks  to  general  improve- 
ment of  poultry.  Practical  poultrymen 
will  notably  improve  their  stock  by  in- 
breeding, then  throw  away  results  by 
bringing  in  new  blood  because  of  the  fear 
that  they  may  carry  inbreeding  too  far. 
In  tune,  nearly  all  breeders  come  to  ad- 
mit that  inbreeding  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary (in  breeding  fancy  fowls)  in  color 
bree  'ing,  yet  few  can  be  found  who  do 
not  think  it  unquestionably  bad  for  the 
practical  breeder.  As  has  already  been 
said,  there  is  not  one  law  of  breeding  for 
one  class  of  breeders  and  another  for 
another  class.  If  inbreeding  is  necessary 
to  fix  superiority  in  color,  it  is  necessary 
to  fix  it  in  shape;  if  it  is  necessary  to  fix 
it  in  shape,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  superior 
laying  capacity,  or  rapid  growth,  or  rigor.  *  •  *  The 
vigor  of  a  flock  is  sustained  not  by  regularly  introducing 
new  blood,  but  by  selecting  breeding  birds  for  vigor. 
Vigorous  birds  generally  beget  vigorous  offspring;  weak 
birds  weak  offspring,  whether  akin  or  not." 

The  differences  between  the  suggestions  that  I  gave 
fifteen  years  ago  as  representing  the  best  practice  and 
the  suggestions  Dr.  Pearl  gives  now,  are  only  such  differ- 
ences as  would  be  expected  considering  that  I  wrote  as 
a  practical  breeder  and  he  spoke  as  a  scientist.  lie  at- 
taches more  importance  to  certain  details,  to  the  tech- 
nique of  breeding,  but  there  is  no  new  principle  intro- 
duced, and  it  is  certainly  debatable  whether  some  of  the 
details  upon  which  he  seems  to  insi«t  are  essential. 

Reduced  to  their  simplest  terms,  his  suggestions  resolve 
themselves  into  the  conclusion  that  breeding  for  egg  pro- 
duction is  just  like  breeding  for  any  other  character  or 
quality,  and  that  the  "utility  breeders"  should  adopt  the 
fanciers'  methods  of  breeding. 


Our  Combination  Offers. 

We  ask  our  readers  to  note  the  variety  of  good  com- 
bination offers  we  are  making.  These  apply  to  renewals 
as  well  as  to  new  subscriptions.  Indeed  if  they  did  not 
it  would  be  poor  policy  to  print  them  in  the  paper. 
They  would  be  more  effective  in  circulars.  If  your  sub- 
scriptions happen  to  be  paid  a  long  ahead,  and  you 
want  the  rest  of  any  combination,  write  us  and  we  will 
quote  special  prices  on  lots  of  books  or  on  combinations 
with  other  papers. 
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Fancier  and  Breeder. 

REFERRING  to  the  use  of  the  terms  "fancier"  and 
"breeder"  in  the  Standard  of  Perfection,  Poultry 
Husbandry  says:  "Nearly  all  fanciers  are  breed- 
ers, while  all  breeders  are  not  fanciers." 

That  depends  upon  how  you  define  the  word  "breeder. ' ' 
If  you  consider  anyone  who  grows  poultry  a  breeder,  the 
distinction  made  above  might  hold.  But  that  does  not 
make  a  proper  discrimination  between  "  breeder  "  and 
"grower"  or  "keeper."  A  breeder  is  properly  one 
who  can  maintain  a  certain  type  and  quality  in  his 
stock.  One  who  keeps  or  grows  poultry,  but  who  can- 
not do  this  is  no  more  a  breeder  than  a  person  whose 
vocal  efforts  are  not  musical  is  a  "singer." 

A  fancier,  as  the  term  is  commonly  used  and  under- 
stood, is  one  who  is  interested  in  poultry  or  other  stock 
especially  for  its  beauty  or  its  rarity.  Such  a  fancier  is 
not  necessarily  a  breeder.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of 
fanciers  who  are  breeders  in  the  truest  sense  is  very 
small.  If  even  half  of  the  fanciers  were  good  breeders, 
there  would  be  small  chance  for  breeders  of  standard 
poultry  to  make  it  an  exclusive  business,  because  fan- 
ciers would  breed  more  and  buy  less. 

As  a  rule,  a  poultryman  who  is  not  something  of  a 
fancier  is  not  much  of  a  breeder.  "When  a  man  who 
claims  to  be  a  breeder  expresses  broad  contempt  for  and 
lack  of  interest  in  fancy  points,  it  is  usually  safe  to  put 
it  down  that  he  cannot  breed  to  any  fixed  type.  It  is 
usually  found,  too,  that  such  a  breeder  is  always  looking 
for  something  different  from  what  he  has,  and  telling 
how  the  old  breeds  and  varieties  have  been  spoiled  past 
redemption. 

Unexplored  Poultry  Worlds. 

THE  item  about  large  eggs  in  China,  reprinted  on 
another  page,  calls  the  attention  of  the  student  of 
poultry  matters  afresh  to  the  lack  of  reliable  in- 
formation about  poultry  in  the  Oriental  lands  which 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  modern  developments  of 
poultry  culture  in  America,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Europe. 

Consul  Williamson,  who  contributed  the  item  in  ques- 
tion to  the  Consular  Reports,  is  evidently  not  an  expert 
in  poultry  matters.  If  he  was  he  would  know  that  there 
is  no  "scientific  care  and  management"  that  would  give 
better  results  than  those  he  describes.  The  effort  of  the 
Occidental  poultry  keeper  who  would  be  scientific  in  his 
methods  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  getting  such  a  pro- 
duction from  hens  in  large  flocks  as  is  secured  from  a 
few  birds  foraging  under  good  conditions,  or  given  good 
care  in  confinement. 

Many  persons  who  have  handled  Hrahmas,  Cochins, 
and  Langshans  under  conditions  which  forced  compari- 
sons with  fowls  of  other  races,  have  had  experiences 
which  suggested  that  the  fowls  of  China  possessed  what 
may  be  called  a  reserve  of  hardiness  far  surpassing  that 
of  the  races  of  European,  or  of  mixed  European  and 
Asiatic  origin.  The  observations  which  seem  to  indicate 
this  might  prove,  upon  complete  analysis,  to  be  mis- 
leading. The  real  causes  might  be  more  superficial,  but 
these  Asiatic  fowls  are  certainly  conspicuous  for  the 
manner  in  which  deteriorated  individuals  and  stocks 
tend  to  recover  vigor  under  favorable  conditions. 

And  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  with  all  the  interest 
that  there  has  been  in  Asiatic  fowls  in  Europe  and 
America,  there  have  been  no  importations,  except  of 
Langshans,  for  some  seventy  or  eighty  years.  Even  in 
the  case  of  the  Langshans,  which  are  a  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  there  is  more  or  less  doubt  as  to  the 
source  of  the  stock,  and  two  rival  sections  of  Langshan 
breeders  in  England  have  warred  over  this  since  shortly 
after  the  breed  was  introduced. 

When  we  think  of  the  money  that  is  needlessly  wasted 
in  poultry  undertakings  of  various  kinds  every  year,  it 
seems  too  bad  that  there  is  none  available  to  finance  the 
exploration  of  the  poultry  resources  of  Eastern  Asia. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent 
men  to  search  the  world  for  new  plants  that  might 
be  better  adapted  to  various  areas  in  this  country  than 
those  that  we  have.  It  has  also  sent  representatives  to 
investigate  other  live  stock  interests  in  the  Old  World, 
but  none  in  the  interests  of  poultry  culture. 


Perhaps  the  abundance  of  types  and  breeds  of  poultry 
is  taken  as  an  indication  that  nothing  more  of  value  is 
to  be  secured  from  the  Old  World.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  our  poultry  fanciers  do  periodically  bring  something 
novel  from  Europe,  as  well  as  bring  out  new  varieties 
here,  is  supposed  to  show  that  there  is  no  need  for 
special  investigation.  Or,  perhaps  it  is  only  that  poul- 
trymen  have  not  asked  that  such  work  be  done.  But 
why  should  not  the  government  send  a  competent  man 
to  scour  the  highways  and  byways  of  Europe  and  Asia 
to  see  what  can  be  found  that  might  prove  of  interest  to 
fanciers  or  of  value  to  utility  poultry  keepers? 

Good  Definition  of  a  Scientist. 

THE  WRITER,  in  looking  over  the  file  of  F.-P. 
for  1900  for  details  of  another  matter  at  that 
time  of  considerable  interest,  paused  to  read  an 
article  on  "  Scientific  Dieting  of  Poultry. "  The  article 
referred  to  a  series  of  articles  that  had  recently  appeared 
in  an  English  poultry  paper,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
comment  upon  them  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Johnson,  concluding 
thus: —  "Now,  air,  Mr.  Yale  has,  I  think,  fairly  well  ex- 
hausted all  the  usual  feeding  stuffs,  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  learn  what  we  are  to  do,  not  only  to  vary  our 
bill  of  fare,  but  to  draw  up  a  menu  at  all.  In  conclusion 
I  will  say  that  there  are  hundreds  of  fanciers  and  breed- 
ers, farmers  and  amateurs,  who  are  successful  with  their 
poultry,  who  win  prizes  at  our  greatest  shows,  whose 
birds  are  always  in  the  bloom  of  condition  and  health, 
who  can  depend  on  getting  fertile  eggs  throughout  the 
year,  who  feed  upon  the  food  stuffs  which  Mr.  Vale  con- 
demns, but  which  the  knowledge  of  generations  gathered 
from  the  pages  of  experience,  has  taught  them  to  be 
suitable  and  reliable." 

Our  own  comment  following  was: — "Mr.  Johnson's 
definition  of  science  as  the  knowledge  which  the  genera- 
tions have  gathered  from  the  pages  of  experience,  is  one 
of  the  best  things  in  the  way  of  a  definition  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  fact  is  that  whatever  he  may  call  himself,  the 
man  without  practical  experience  in  any  line  is  not  a 
scientist  in  that  line." 

One  Name  That  Needs  Changing. 

SPEAKING  of  changing  names  of  breeds  or  vari- 
eties, the  term  "  Columbian,"  to  describe  a  color 
pattern,  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  vocabu- 
lary. Even  when  a  breed  name  has  no  significance  with 
regard  to  the  origin  or  character  of  a  breed,  use  makes 
it  tolerable.  But  when  varieties  are  distinguished  by 
their  color  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  variety  name 
is  a  term  which  indicates  color,  the  rule  ought  to  be 
universal. 

"Columbian "  as  the  name  of  a  variety  has  no  mean- 
ing. The  best  word  to  describe  the  color  pattern,  which 
has  been  designated  "Columbian,"  is  ermine,  meaning 
white  with  black  points.  The  originator  of  the  Colum- 
bian Wyandotte  gave  it  that  name  because  it  was 
brought  out  in  the  year  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
A  few  years  later,  the  originator  of  Orpingtons  brought 
out  a  new  variety  in  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  Dia- 
mond Jubilee,  and  named  it  Diamond  Jubilee  Orping- 
tons. It  would  be  just  as  appropriate  for  someone 
bringing  out  a  new  variety  of,  say,  Plymouth  Rocks  in 
1915,  to  call  it  the  Panama-Pacific  Plymouth  Rock. 
Then  if  it  happened  to  be  a  color  different  from  any 
now  regarded  as  "standard,"  we  might  soon  have  a 
Panama-Pacific  variety  in  every  breed. 

Vale!   Mr.  Elkington. 

WE  FEEL  that  some  apology  is  due  our  readers 
for  introducing  a  reference  to  Mr.  W.  M. 
Elkington  after  we  had  indicated  in  the  brief 
mention  of  that  prolific  English  poultry  press  man  and 
his  views  in  our  August  number  that,  in  our  judgment, 
the  time  had  come  to  discontinue  the  protracted  inter- 
mittent discussion  of  Anglo-American  matters  which 
has  been  carried  on  on  his  part  through  the  columns  of 
several  English  papers  for  which  he  writes,  and  on  ours 
through  the  columns  of  this  paper.  When  we  wrote  the 
item  for  our  August  number  it  was  our  intention  to  leave 
him  to  enjoy  undisturbed  whatever  glory  there  may  be 
in  weekly  exhibitions  of  ignorance  of  America  and  what- 


ever gratification  an  educated  man  may  derive  from 
periodic  indulgence  in  Chauvinism.  But  the  crass  im- 
pudence of  his  remarks  about  our  experience,  and  his 
apparently  total  indiflerence  as  to  whether  what  he 
writes  is  true  or  false,  seems  to  justify  us  in  adding  one 
more  to  the  exposes  of  his  unreliability  and  unfairness 
that  have  gone  before. 

And  with  this,  we  and  our  readers  bid  a  final  farewell 
to  Mr.  Elkington.  For,  although  discussions  with  a 
vein  of  controversy,  and  perhaps  a  touch  of  personality, 
have  their  uses  in  journalism,  they  cease  to  be  of  service 
when  too  prolonged,  and  in  this  particular  case  the 
desire  of  the  other  party  to  be  offensive  seems  so  obvious 
that  it  is  best  to  let  him  carry  on  both  sides  of  the  case 
if  he  wishes.  We  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in 
discussing  any  of  the  matters  that  have  been  touched  in 
our  discussions  of  Mr.  Elkington's  writings,  as  far  as 
they  interest  our  readers,  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  that  gentleman  or  his  views. 

Confidence  in  Co=operation. 

THE  New  Zealand  Poultry  Journal  has  a  special  de- 
partment devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  New 
Zealand  Poultry  Association.  This  department 
appears  to  be  conducted  by  the  editor  of  the  Journal. 
In  the  last  issue  of  the  paper  received,  there  is  an 
article  in  it  on  "  Aggressive  Work,"  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  efforts  to  develop  co-operation  are,  in  a 
measure,  impeded  by  the  distrust  of  some  poultrymen. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  those  not  in  accord  with  the 
movement  affirms  that  "poultrymen  have  no  confidence 
either  in  the  secretary  or  the  president,  because  they 
happen  to  be  middlemen."  The  editor  says:  "  If  we 
could  believe  that  were  the  consensus  of  opinion  held  by 
poultrymen,  both  officers  would  gladly  vacate  the 
positions  and  give  the  most  suitable  men  an  opportunity 
to  fill  them." 

The  situation  is  hardly  unexpected.  It  is  one  of  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  the  rantings  of  rabid  advocates  of 
co-operation  against  "middlemen."  Wherever  co-oper- 
ation is  preached  there  are  those  who,  in  their  zeal  for 
a  cause  which  they  no  doubt  sincerely  believe  in,  are 
utterly  unreasonable  in  their  denunciations  of  middle- 
men, almost  always  referring  to  them  in  such  terms  that 
it  is  no  wonder  if  some  of  their  readers  in  time  come  to 
suppose  that  middlemen  are  the  natural  enemies  of  pro- 
ducers and  altogether  a  most  undesirable  element  in  an 
economic  community. 

By  stirring  up  among  producers  the  feeling  that  mid- 
dlemen are  a  species  of  pirates,  the  unwise  apostle  of 
co-operation  creates  in  their  minds  distrust  of  just  the 
class  and  type  of  men  necessary  to  make  a  co-operative 
movement  a  success.  When  the  matter  is  analyzed  to 
the  end,  it  appears  that  the  success  of  a  co-operative 
movement  depends  upon  the  producers  securing  the 
services  of  men  capable  of  performing  the  work  of 
' '  middlemen ' '  on  terms  more  advantageous  to  the  co- 
operating producers  than  to  their  agent. 

Prices  of  Grains. 

LATER  developments  regarding  the  crop  situation 
have  a  more  cheerful  aspect  than  those  of  mid- 
summer. If  the  reports  then  current  were  to  be 
believed,  the  crops  of  corn  and  oats  were  so  short  that 
high  prices  for  the  coming  year  were  inevitable.  If  that 
should  be  the  case,  there  would  certainly  be  some  cur- 
tailment of  poultry  production,  and  perhaps  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  new  recruits  to  drop  out. 

But  the  corn  and  oat  crops,  except  in  some  localities, 
have  turned  out  better  than  was  anticipated,  wlule  wheat 
is  so  large  a  crop  that  it  may  make  up  for  the  shortage 
in  the  others.  Grain  is  always  highest  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Even  in  years  of  general  crop  abundance, 
prices  to  the  poultryman  run  high  in  the  period  before 
the  new  crop  begins  to  come  to  market. 

Poultrymen  should  avoid  yielding  to  a  scare  about 
high  grain  prices  and  perhaps  selling  off  more  stock  than 
they  should  on  that  account.  They  should  remember 
that  under  the  conditions,  there  is  a  general  inclination 
to  do  that,  with  the  result  that  the  stocks  throughout 
the  country  are  too  much  reduced,  production  is  cur- 
tailed, and  prices  of  eggs  and  poultry  rise  again. 
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American  Poultry  Association  Notes. 


LOOKS  like  someone  over-reached  in 
the  proposition  to  limit  the  tech- 
nical use  of  "hackle"  to  the  neck 
feathers  of  the  cock  and  cockerel. 
Such  a  distinction  is  based  upon  common, 
not  upon  technical  usage.  Hackle,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  neck  of  a  hen  or  pullet,  is 
technically  correct.  A  hackle  feather,  in 
common  usage,  may  be  either  a  neck  or 
a  saddle  feather.  In  technical  usage,  as 
applied  to  the  plumage  of  a  male,  it  re- 
fers to  the  neck  feathers,  not  the  saddle 
feathers. 

The  Atlantic  City  meeting  put  the  text 
book  proposition  over  for  a  year.  The 
committee  thinks  that  it  can  arrange  to 
have  articles  contributed  by  specialists 
and  then  have  an  editor  fill  in  the  gaps 
and  harmonize  the  parts.  The  associa- 
tion wants  to  see  the  details  of  the  plan 
before  indorsing  it.  The  idea  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  have  the  book  published  by  a 
publisher  of  text  books,  on  royalty. 
,4 

I  wish  that  some  apostle  of  the  scale  of 
points  would  write  a  book  telling  just 
why  the  allotments  of  points  in  the  vari- 
ous classes  are  made  as  they  are.  Why, 
for  instance,  is  shape  of  legs  and  toes 
given  3  points  in  a  Plymouth  Rock  and  5 
points  in  an  Orpington? 

Again,  how  can  you  cut  wattles  for  be- 
ing coarse  in  texture  when  you  have  al- 
lotted no  points  to  texture?  Texture  is 
neither  color  nor  shape.  Comb  can  be 
cut  for  anything  because  its  total  8  points 
are  lumped,  but  "  wattles  and  ear  lobes" 
have  5  points  —  shape  2,  color  3;  so  (ac- 
cording to  the  theory  and  principle  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  apoetles)  it  is  not  possible 
to  cut  the  wattles  or  ear  lobes  for  texture. 

If  I  have  not  made  an  error  in  apply- 
ing the  suggested  changes  in  scales  of 
points,  the  shape  of  neck  is  given  3  points 
in  the  American  class,  4  in  the  Asiatic 
and  English  classes,  and  only  2  in  the 
Mediterranean  class.  On  the  other  hand 
the  color  is,  in  all  cases  except  the  Eng- 
lish class,  G.  In  the  English  class  it  is  4. 
That  means  that  the  buff  on  the  neck  of 
any  White,  Buff,  or  Black  Orpington  is 
given  a  lower  valuation  than  color  on  the 
neck  of  a  White,  Buff,  or  Black  Wyan- 
dotte, Leghorn,  or  Cochin.  It  means 
that  if  you  apply  a  certain  cut  for  a  cer- 
tain fault  of  color  in  a  Buff  Rock,  Wyan- 
dotte or  Leghorn,  you  cannot  apply  the 
same  cut  for  the  same  fault  in  a  Buff  Or- 
pington because  you  would  be  cutting 
proportionately  harder  for  the  same  fault. 
If  you  value  the  color  of  the  neck  at  6  and 
cut  one,  you  cut  16%  per  cent.  But  if 
you  cut  1  on  a  value  of  4  you  cut  25  per 
cent.  To  make  the  cuts  proportionate, 
you  must  either  cut  %  on  the  section  that 
is  valued  at  4,  or  1%  on  the  section  that 
is  valued  at  6  points. 

The  Standard  is  a  maze  of  such  absurd- 
ities, and  it  can  never  be  anything  else 
until  it  is  completely  made  over  in  accord- 
ance with  actual  principles  deduced  from 
practice.  The  number  100,  which  is  taken 
as  the  total  of  the  scale  of  points,  is 
merely  the  symbol  of  the  ideal,  perfect 
bird.  The  cuts  for  defects  are  specific 
cuts  for  faults.  They  can  be  made  just 
the  same  whether  the  faults  are  provided 
for  in  the  "scale  of  points"  or  not.  If 
the  Standard  was  correctly  made  and  the 
method  of  scoring  was  explained  simply 
as  it  is,  there  would  be  far  less  confusion 
over  questions  relating  to  judging. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  throw  any  chilling 
suggestions  on  the  exuberant  joy  of  Frank 
De  Lancey  over  the  passage  of  Rule  17,  Jr. 
Fortunately,  De  Lancey  is  in  that  happy 
frame  of  mind  in  which  even  an  iceberg 
of  non-approving  comment  would  make 
no  impression  on  him,  so  the  rest  of  us 
can  discuss  it  candidly  among  ourselves 
without  hurting  his  feelings.  De  Lancey 
has  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  that 
the  evils  consequent  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  judges  who  happen  also  to  be 
advertising  solicitors  are  responsible  for 
the  dull  times  in  the  poultry  industry  the 
past  two  seasons ;  and  that  the  public  is  so 
concerned  over  these  particular  evils  that 
it  had  entirely  lost  confidence. 

It  was  not  the  dear  public  that  was 


worrying.  It  was  some  of  the  judges  who 
were  not  solicitors,  and  solicitors  who 
were  not  judges,  with  perhaps  an  occa- 
sional advertiser  who  fell  foul  of  a  so- 
licitor-judge. As  far  as  the  latter  class 
are  concerned,  I  never  knew  one  of  them 
show  any  feeling  except  as  against  certain 
individuals— those  they  had  come  in  con- 
tact with. 

.< 

"  Rule  17,  Jr."  is  about  as  harmless  a 
piece  of  legislation  as  was  ever  enacted. 
It  provides  simply  that  a  judge  who  is 
connected  with  a  poultry  paper  shall  not 
solicit  advertising  at  a  show  at  which  he 
judges.  This  does  not  prevent  the  said 
judge  from  soliciting  before  and  after  the 
show;  nor  does  it  prevent  some  other 
representative  of  the  paper  from  soliciting 


at  a  show  were  the  first  party  judges;  nor 
does  it  prevent  a  judge  from  soliciting 
outside  the  show  room.  Mr.  De  Lancey 
apparently  is  under  the  delusion  that 
those  who  voted  for  the  passage  of  the 
rule  at  Atlantic  City,  all  voted  from  pro- 
found conviction  —  overcome  by  his  elo- 
quence. The  readiness  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  what  the  rule  desired  to  ac- 
complish, to  vote  for  the  rule  as  worded, 
ought  to  have  made  its  champion  sus- 
picious. 

<* 

If  there  is  really  an  evil  here  demand- 
ing regulation,  it  is  in  allowing  persons 
connected  with  poultry  papers  to  judge  at 
all — or  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  management  of  shows.  It  is  the 
height  of  the  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
any  great  evil  of  this  kind  can  be  success- 
fully combated  by  making  a  rule  to  pre- 
vent it  for  short  periods  under  particular 
conditions. 


Poultry 
Houses 


Department  of  Agriculture  Sends  Egg 
and  Poultry  Demonstration  Car 

to  Missouri. 


A 


PRESS  bulletin  from  the  Office  of 
Information  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gives  the  fol- 
lowing details :  To  aid  the  poultry 
and  egg  producers  and  shippers  of  Mis- 
souri to  get  their  products  to  the  distant 
eastern  markets  in  perfect  condition,  the 
department  of  agriculture  sent  its  poultry 
and  egg  refrigeration  car  on  a  demonstra- 
tion trip  to  all  poultry  shipping  towns  in 
the  state.  The  car  started  a  tour,  begin- 
ning at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  June  27th,  and 
visited  every  railroad  egg  center  of  im- 
portance. 

The  car  which  was  in  charge  of  two 
government  specialists  in  handling  poul- 
try and  eggs,  is  a  complete  refrigerating 
laboratory  on  wheels.  It  contains  two 
chilling  rooms — one  for  preliminary  chill- 
ing of  warm  eggs  or  poultry,  and  a  second 
room  in  which  to  hold  the  chilled  stock. 
The  reason  for  the  two  rooms  is  that  if 
warm  poultry  is  introduced  into  the  re- 
frigerating room  it  will  cause  the  poultry 
already  chilled  to  sweat.  The  car  has  its 
own  gasoline  engine  for  running  the  re- 
frigerating blowers  and  for  generating  the 
electric  lights  used  in  the  cold  rooms. 
The  engine  drives  a  fan,  the  shaft  of 
which  pulls  air  through  the  false  walls 
and  dampers  of  the  car  and  forces  this 
fresh  air  through  a  large  bunker  of  ice 
and  salt.  In  thirty  minutes  the  blower 
will  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  cold 
room  to  32°.  It  will  chill  eggs  to  40°  in- 
side of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  first  step  in  the  demonstration  was 
the  scientific  candling  of  the  eggs  to  deter- 
mine their  freshness.  Those  interested 
saw  exactly  how  the  specialists  candle 
eggs  and  grade  them  as  "fresh,"  "light 
floaters,"  which  are  eggs  that  have  been 
kept  too  warm,  with  the  result  that  the 
yolk  is  towards  the  top  and  shifts  easily ; 
"bloodrings,"  in  which  incubation  is  far 
enough  advanced  to  show  a  system  of 
blood  vessels  about  the  embryo  chick; 
"white  rots,"  where  the  yolk  is  mixed 
with  the  white;  and  "black  rots,"  where 
no  light  can  be  seen  through  the  egg. 
The  demonstration  in  "white  rots"  is  re- 
garded as  especially  important  for  the 
reason  that  many  expert  candlers  cannot 
tell  "white  rots"  from  "fresh,"  as  the 
candle  gives  a  somewhat  similar  appear- 
ance to  both.  After  the  tests  for  fresh- 
ness are  completed,  the  demonstrators 
grade  the  eggs  by  size,  cleanliness  of  shell, 
and  soundness  of  shell  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  gradings  used  by  the  egg 
commission  men  in  the  great  centers  of 
egg  consumption.  The  eggs,  after  they 
have  been  tested  and  graded,  and  all 
below  shipping  grade  have  been  elimin- 
ated, are  removed  to  the  inner  cold  room 
and  brought  down  to  a  temperature  of 
40°,  and  at  that  temperature  packed  in 
cases  ready  for  shipment.  Especial  em- 
phasis was  laid  by  the  government  demon- 
strators on  the  necessity  of  pre-cooling 
the  eggs  before  they  are  shipped  in  an 
ordinary  refrigerating  car.  Eggs  can  be 
cooled  at  40°  Fahrenheit  in  twenty-four 
hours  in  such  a  refrigerating  plant  as  that 
on  board  the  car.    This  checks  deteriora- 


tion. If  they  are  loaded  warm  in  a  re- 
frigerating car,  it  takes  them  five  or  six 
days  to  get  down  to  a  temperature  at 
which  they  do  not  spoil,  and  during  this 
time  they  are  deteriorating  rapidly. 

Then  there  was  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion in  skilled  packing  of  eggs  for  long 
shipment.  The  most  effective  use  of  fill- 
ers, (the  paper  partitions),  flats,  (layers 
between  the  partitions),  and  buffers,  (the 
springy  excelsior  or  cork  used  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  cases  to  prevent  the 
eggs  from  being  broken  by  jarring),  was 
shown.  The  demonstrators  then  dis- 
cussed the  best  kind  of  wood  and  nails 
for  cases,  and  the  number  and  placing  of 
nails  needed  for  each  case.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  tests  the  local  owners  of 
the  eggs  were  free  to  ship  them  to  their 
customers.  This  demonstration  in  pack- 
ing eggs  is  regarded  as  very  important 
for  the  reason  that  9%,  or  over  eleven 
million  dozen  eggs  shipped  to  New  York  L, 
arrive  there  broken  and  unfit  for  food. 
The  fault  lay  partly  with  the  packing. 
The  losses  are  so  great  that  the  price  of 
eggs  is  abnormally  high,  and  railroads 
are  complaining  that  egg  shipping  is  not 
a  profitable  business. 

While  the  main  object  of  the  summer 
trip  of  Uncle  Sam's  car  was  to  deal  with 
the  egg  situation,  the  demonstrators  also 
showed  those  who  wished  such  informa- 
tion, the  most  approved  method  of  dress- 
ing, grading,  pre-cooling,  and  packing  of 
poultry  for  the  distant  eastern  markets. 
Where  poultry  is  properly  refrigerated 
and  chilled  before  being  placed  in  a  re- 
frigerator car,  the  government  specialists 
assert,  it  not  only  does  not  lose  its  flavor 
but  also  keeps  the  weight  and  food  value 
which  runs  off  in  water  in  the  case  of  ice 
packed  shipments.  Poultry  shipped  under 
these  methods,  therefore,  commands  a 
higher  price  per  pound,  and  does  not  lose 
a  heavy  percentage  of  food  material  on 
its  way  to  market. 

The  car  spent  last  season  in  Kentucky. 
Here  it  was  able  to  show  Kentucky  ship- 
pers how  to  ship  carloads  of  turkeys  to 
the  New  York  Christmas  market  in  such 
a  way  that  they  arrived  in  prime  con- 
dition in  spite  of  the  abnormally  warm 
weather  just  before  the  holidays. 


A  Year-'Round 
Poultry  House  for 
$17  to  $21.  with  or 
without  floor  and 
nests.  Size  5x6 
feet;  Roosts  and 
Roost  Supports;  Floor  and  Runners. 
100  of  these  on  one  order  by  the 
Argentine  Republic  for  Government 
Experiment  Station. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  items 
we  manufacture  for  poultry-keepers. 

Essex  Model  Incubators 
and  Brooders 

America's  Largest  Line— $2.25  to  $48 

Our  Incubators  are  the  only  true  MoiBture- 
Conserving,  Self -Ventilating  machines  made. 

Essex-Model  Brooders  and  Hovers  are  Prac- 
tical and  Mother  theChick  better  than  the  hen. 

Mammoth  Sectional  Incubators 

All  Sizes— 1100  Eggs  and  Upwards 

Essex  Mode!  Supplies  are  Superior— Food 
Hoppers  and  Feeders.  Fountains  and  Grit 
Boxes,  Roup  Cure  Disinfectant,  Lice  Spray, 
etc.,  etc. 

ESSEX-TMODEL  QUIC-MOLT  makes  Hens 
moult  quickly  and  younn  stock  feather  fast. 

Our  lartre  book  "MAKING  THE  MOST 
FROM  POULTRY"  illustrates  and  describes 
these  and  other  troods  we  make;  also  tells  about 
Causes  and  cure  of  Diseasea-of  Poultry.  It's 
Free.   Send  for  it  today. 

ROBERT  ESSEX  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

35  Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
87  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City 


XA/II    C  ("I  M   PPnC    GRINDING  MILLS. 
VV  I  LOU  PI  DlvUw.  BONE  i  CLOVER  CUTTERS 
PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES  IN  A  TEAR 


on't  pay  you  to  keep  hens  unless  you  can  V 
them  plenty  of  Cut  Green  Bonk  anil  i- 
rEit,  and  you  can't  afford  to  feed  them 


It  wot 
feed 
Clover, 

properly  unless  you   own  these  machines,  to 
have  supplies  fresh.    They  've  got  to  have 
ground  Shells  and  Grit,  too,  or  the 
make  eggs.   Every  Wilson  ma- 
chine is  made  to  give  satisfac- 
tion  and  last.  Cbown  Bone 
Cutter  SG.50;  $8.50  like  picture. 
Gem  Clover  Cutter  $9;  high 
legs  $10,  adjustable  cutting  bar. 
Grinding  Mill  $5.   Best,  eas- 
iest, quickest,  hand.  With  Stand 
$7.     WRITE   for  FREE  BOOK 
showing  larger   sizes,  hand  and 

power,  and  prices.     Sold  '  v 

dealers    or  direct. Dept.  V— 39 

Wilson  Bros.,      Easton,  Pa. 


xrjxrxTOacae 


I  Can  Save  You  50%  on  All 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

I  hav©  thousands  ofsatifltled  customers  everywhere. 
This  means  I  cm  buy  low  and  sell  the  same  way. 

THE  NEW  BUFFALO 

Incubator  Ib  just  about  1-2  the  price  that  any  machine 
of  anything  like  the  quality  bas  ever  sold  for  before. 
If  you  do  not  get  yours  you  are  money  out  of  pocket 
unless  you  write  at  once  for  particulars.  Send  today  foT  prloes 
and  full  Information.  Addreis  C.  A.  Cypher*,  Pres., 
BDiTftloInfulmtorCo.4C8I>ewHtSt.,BufriilotN.Y. 


Money  inSquaJbs 


Learn  this  immensely  rich  business 
we  teach  you;  easy  work  at  home; 
everybody  succeeds.  Start  with  our 
Jumbo  Homer  Pigeons  and  your  success  it  assured. 
Send  for  large  Illustrated  Book.  Providence 
Squab  Company,     Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards 

Has  not  been  in  existence  thirty-eight  years  because  of  spasmodic  or  vol- 
canic attempts  toward  fame,  but  by  strict  use  of  up-to-date  business  methods, 
consistent  winnings  and  careful  attention  to  the  interests  of  our  many  customers. 
We  are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  the  LARGEST 
and  BEST  crop  of  chicks  we  ever  possessed. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Single  Comb  Brown 
Leghorns,  Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks. 

GROVE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  666,  Waltham,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  ELLERY  BRICHT,  Prop.  F.  C.  COOK,  Supt. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you-please  them-and  help  us. 
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Types  of  Fowls  and  Climates. 


MY  RECENT  remarks  about  the 
poor  performances  of  English 
foghorns  in  Americ  a  when  com- 
pared with  the  reputed  per- 
formances of  leghorns  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  are  taken  very  .seriously  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Elkington,  who  apparently 
swallows  everything  that  purports  to  be 
an  egg  record  without  looking  at  it.  Says 
he,  in  Feathered  Life,  August  20th:  "  It 
is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the 
performances  of  a  pen  of  English  pullets 
three  or  four  thousand  miles  from  home, 
with  the  achievements  of  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  birds  in  their  native  haunts. 
When  Mr.  Robinson  knows  a  little  more 
of  the  world  outside  of  the  New  England 
States,  he  will  rind  that  the  climates  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  specially 
favorable  for  non-sitting  breeds,  whereas, 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  year  the  climate 
of  England  is  not.  I  have  never  been  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  but  I  should  im- 
agine the  climate  is  more  like  that  ot 
Australia,  and  that  probably  Australian 
Leghorns  will  do  better  than  English 
birds  have  done,  though  it  is  practically 
certain  they  will  not  reproduce  their  won- 
derful home  records,  because  you  cannot 
try  a  hen's  constitution  by  a  long  journey 
and  get  the  best  results  from  twelve 
months  heavy  laying  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  also  because  the  breeding  seasons  111 
America  and  Australia  are  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  year.  For  all  their  excellent 
performances  in  Missouri,  English  White 
Leghorns  have  made  even  better  records 
in  Lancashire,  whose  climate  is  about  as 
trying  during  the  winter  months  as  any- 
thing one  can  imagine." 

Whenever  Mr.  Elkington  is  ready  to 
make  a  show-down  in  the  matter  of  our 
respective  acquaintance  with  climates  and 
conditions  in  various  localities  and  (prob- 
able) corresponding  qualifications  to  dis- 
cuss related  matters,  I'll  be  very  glad  to 
accommodate  him.  Meantime  I  may  ob- 
serve that  having  spent  the  most  of  my 
life  in  a  state  adjacent  to  Missouri,  having 
visited  that  state  occasionally,  and  crossed 
it  a  number  of  times,  I  don't  have  to 
rely  on  either  Mr.  Elkington's  imagina- 
tion or  my  own  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
climate  of  Missouri,  but  am  in  a  position 
to  know  that  his  imagination  leads  him 
far  astray. 

From  what  I  read  of  Australian  con- 
ditions, my  impression  is  that  to  find 
their  nearest  counterpart  in  the  United 
States,  you  must  go  farther  West,  into 
our  arid  regions.  When  we  talk  of  Austra- 
lian conditions  with  respect  to  poultry 
keeping,  we  mean,  of  course,  the  con- 
ditions in  that  part  of  Australia  which 
is  most  densely  populated.  The  con- 
tinent of  Australia  is  about  equal  in  area 
to  the  United  States,  and  so,  I  suppose, 
has  its  own  variety  of  climates.  New 
Zealand,  too,  appears  to  have  some  range 
of  temperatures  and  climates,  the  ex- 
treme length  of  the  islands  north  and 
south  representing  a  distance  about  equal 
to  that  between  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
New  Orleans,  La.  Now  it  may  be  a 
peculiarity  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
that  a  thousand  miles,  more  or  less,  north 
or  south,  makes  no  difference  in  climate, 
but  the  fact  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noted  except  in  some  comments  on  egg 
records. 

It  happened  that  I  lived  for  some  seven 
years  in  the  arid  region  west  of  Missouri, 
and  during  that  time  was  engaged  in 
poultry  keeping  exclusively,  bought  stock 
from  many  eastern  states,  handled  a 
number  of  breeds  and  varieties  myself, 
and  was  in  a  position  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  experiences  of  other  poul- 
try keepers  in  my  vicinity.  So  I  don't 
have  to  imagine  anything  about  those 
conditions  either.  A  dry  climate  has  ad- 
vantages and  it  also  has  disadvantages. 
As  I  look  back  over  my  experiences  in 
various  climates,  I  estimate  that  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  the  climate  of  the 
high  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
are  that  the  comparatively  dry  open 
winters,  make  winter  conditions  in  which 
the  work  of  caring  for  poultry  is  less 
laborious  than  where  lower  temperatures 
are  continued  longer  and  there  is  more 
rain  or  snow;  that  the  fertility  of  eggs  is 
likely  to  be  much  better  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter:  and  the  conditions  are 


more  favorable  to  handling  early  chicks 
by  natural  methods. 

I  found  the  climate  at  Pueblo,  Colo., 
more  favorable  to  fowls  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean type  than  to  the  heavier  types  of 
fowls,  in  that  they  were  less  affected  by 
the  extreme  heat.  The  difference  in  this 
respect  was  more  apparent  in  the  growth 
of  chicks  than  in  the  egg  production  of 
hens;  and  was  most  noticeable  (as  would 
be  expected)  when  Mediterraneans  and 
Asiatics  were  compared.  It  was  easy  to 
develop  l^eghorns  to  heavy  weights,  but 
hard  to  keep  the  average  weight  of  your 
Asiatics  as  high  as  you  can  easily  keep  it 
in  New  England.  When  the  thermome- 
ter gets  above  ninety  degrees,  the  heavy 
feathered  fowl,  young  or  old,  is  going  to 
suffer  with  the  heat,  whether  in  Colorado 
or  Massachusetts;  and  I  venture  to  add 
that  the  same  will  hold  for  England  and 
Australia.  Until  the  heat  registers  about 
ninety,  I  have  not  noticed  that  small, 
close  feathered  fowls  had  any  advantage 
over  the  others,  but  after  that  mark  is 
passed  the  small  fowl  has  an  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  large,  heavy 
feathered  fowl  has  an  advantage  in  win- 
ter, especially  if  the  weather  is  change- 
able, but  by  good  care  we  can  overcome 
this  for  the  small  fowl  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  we  can  help  the  large  fowl  in 
periods  of  great  heat.  Provided  the  heat 
of  a  summer  is  not  too  great  or  too  pro- 
tracted, you  can  get  as  good  egg  yields  for 
the  year  from  the  sitting  as  from  the  non- 
sitting  breeds. 

But  a  warmer,  dryer  climate  is  not  more 
favorable  to  egg  production  on  the  whole 
than  a  more  severe  climate,  the  birds  in 
either  case  being  kept  comfortable  in 
winter.  Better  houses  and  more  careful 
attention  may  be  needed  where  there  is 
much  wet  or  cold  weather,  but  given 
proper  conditions,  the  laying  will  be 
about  the  same,  beginning  earlier  in  the 
south  and  also  slackening  earlier. 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  climate  of  Australia  is  so 
especially  favorable  to  egg  production, 
that  it  makes  possible  and  quite  common 
such  heavy  egg  production  as  has  been 
credited  to  large  numbers  of  pens  of  hens 
in  the  competitions  there;  and,  assuming 
further,  that  we  have  a  similar  climate  in 
one  or  more  areas  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  follow  that  these  areas  should  have 
become  noted  for  egg  production.  If,  as 
Mr.  Elkington  imagines,  the  climate  of 
Missouri  is  especially  favorable  for  egg 
production,  the  state  should  have  become 
famous  as  a  home  of  great  laying  strains. 
If  climate  can  have  any  such  marked 
effect  on  egg  production  as  is  seen  in  the 
general  difference  between  the  results  in 
competitions  at  the  Antipodes  and  in  com- 
petitions elsewhere,  there  should  be  a 
marked  difference  in  ordinary  egg  pro- 
duction. No  such  difference  has  ever 
been  observed. 

On  the  contrary,  in  America  where  the 
opportunities  for  comparing  production 
in  different  sections,  under  different  cli- 
matic conditions,  seem  to  be  very  much 
better  than  elsewhere,  it  was  long  ago 
observed  that,  in  general,  both  the  winter 
production  and  the  production  for  the 
year  tended  to  range  higher  in  the  north- 
ern states  where  the  winters  .were  long 
and  severe  than  where  the  winters  are 
milder.  And  the  reasons  for  this  have 
long  been  clearly  understood  by  students 
of  such  matters  in  this  country.  The 
vitality  of  fowls  is  greatest,  and  continu- 
ous egg  production  is  maintained  most 
easily  in  north  temperate  regions. 

Poultry  keepers  on  this  continent  found 
out  long  ago  that  extremely  variable 
weather  was  much  more  unfavorable  to 
egg  production  than  extreme  cold  weather. 
Normally,  when  winter  sets  in  in  this 
latitude  we  have  quite  steady  winter 
weather  for  four  months,  more  or  less. 
Our  variations  in  temperature  are  less 
than  farther  south,  because  the  sun  is  so 
low  through  the  winter  that  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  often  rise  high  enough  in 
midwinter  to  give  us  such  balmy  days  as 
are  common  farther  south,  and  while 
our  lowest  temperatures  are  lower,  the 
changes  as  a  rule,  are  not  as  sudden  or  as 
great.  I  have  seen  much  more  sudden 
and  severe  changes  in  Colorado  than  I 


ever  saw  in  either  the  Central  West  or 
New  England. 

Fowls  in  the  southern  states  are  also 
handicapped  by  the  effects  of  the  long 
hot  summers  which  check  the  growth  of 
young  stock  and  are  debilitating  to  both 
old  and  young.  Occasionally  a  hot  wave 
strikes  this  locality,  and  then  (as  I  have 
said)  our  heavyweight,  heavily  feathered 
fowls  suffer  severely.  The  immediate  ef- 
fects are  serious,  and  if  the  hot  weather 
is  long  continued  it  may  take  a  long  time 
for  the  stock  to  fully  recover  from  the 
effects  of  it.  In  the  sixteen  years  that  I 
have  lived  in  New  England,  we  have  had 
just  two  summer  periods  when  a  high  de- 
gree of  heat  was  maintained  long  enough 
to  be  disastrous  to  Asiatic  fowls.  It  is 
neither  chance,  nor  the  superior  skill  of 
the  breeders  that  gives  the  exhibition 
fowls  of  the  northeastern  I'nited  States 
the  quality  that  creates  such  a  demand 
for  them  from  other  quarters.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  the  breeders  in  this 
section,  the  one  peculiarly  their  own,  is 
the  cool  summers,  when  growth  proceeds 
without  interruption  and  when  the  old 
stock  recuperates  nicely  from  the  strain 
of  previous  laying,  instead  of  being  pulled 
down  by  a  long  term  of  hot  weather. 

I  noticed  that  in  another  issue  of 
the  Fathered  Life,  in  discussing  another 
point,  Mr.  Elkington  refers  to  the  aver- 
age of  190  eggs  per  hen  for  a  flock  of  600 
Leghorns  reported  by  C.  H.  Wyckoff, 
nearly  a  score  of  years  ago.  The  climate 
of  Central  New  York,  where  Mr.  Wyckoff 
was  located,  is  about  as  rugged  a  winter 
climate  as  you  can  find.  It  is  a  good, 
healthy  climate,  but  not  at  all  the  kind 
especially  favorable  to  fowls  of  the  Medi- 
terranean type.  The  Pacific  Coast  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  part  of  America 
most  peculiarly  suited  to  fowls  of  this 
type.  The  climate  there  is  mild,  the 
birds  can  be  outdoors  nearly  all  the  time, 
and  the  poultry  keeper  does  not  have  to 
take  special  precautions  to  prevent  frosted 
combs.  But  where  is  the  evidence  that 
the  Leghorns  of  the  Pacific  Coast  lay  bet- 
ter than  those  of  New  York  State? 

As  to  the  effect  of  change  of  climate 
upon  egg  production,  it  is  so  often  stimu- 
lating that  no  one  who  has  had  and  used 
opportunities  to  make  observations  upon 
this  point  would  think  of  a  change  as  an 
undoubted  handicap.  It  may  decrease 
egg  production,  or  it  may  increase  it. 
Just  how  far  the  decrease  or  increase  is 
due  to  changes  in  food,  management, 
etc.,  is  not  always  clear,  but  there  are 
many  instances  where  anyone  who  has 
observed  how  differently  a  change  of 
climate  sometimes  affects  human  beings, 
would  say  without  hesitation  that  a  cer- 
tain fowl,  or  fowls,  had  heen  stimulated 
by  a  climatic  change,  and  that  another 
fowl,  or  fowls,  had  been  unfavorably 
affected  by  the  same  change.  For  a  per- 
son to  make  it  as  a  broad  statement  that 
a  long  journey  handicaps  fowls  going  into 
a  laying  competition,  shows  that  he  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
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OWEN  FARMS. 

OUT  OF  A  Af)  FIRST 
POSSIBLE  LL  PRIZES 

All  Chsmpionshipfi,  Caps  and  Collection 
Specials  ottered  were  awarded  my 

Buff,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons, 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
White  Wyandottes. 

My  hlrds  will  just  as  sorely  win  for  you  as  tliey 
have  for  me.  I  can  strengthen  that  weak  spot  for 
you.  or  sell  you  a  complete  winning  string.  Can  also 
give  you  highest  class  breeders  for  utility  or  fancy. 

Try  the  DELANO  way  and 
receive  DELANO  treatment 
and  you  will  become  a  per- 
manent DELANO  customer. 

MAURICE  F.  DELANO 

No.  122  William  Street, 
VINEYARD  HAVEN,  MASS. 

MAURICE  F.  DELANO,  Proprietor. 
FRANK  H.  IIAVKY,  Superintendent. 


Get  More  Eggs 


With  Banner  Root  Cutter 

Keep  your  hens  in  top  notch  laying: 
condition  by  feeding  freshly  cut  roots. 
Lower  your  feeding  cost  and  get  bel- 
ter results. 

Roots  contain  egg  making  material.  Keep 
bans  laying  in  winter.  Banner  Root  Cutter 
works  fast — cuts  any  vegetables  to  fine 
shreds,  easy  for  chicks  to  eat  Low  priced- 
easy  to  operate— pays  back  its  cost  quickly 
Free  Book— tells  all.  Mail  postal  today. 
Address 

0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons.  Ypsilanti.  Mich 


Hens 
Need 

Green  Bone 

Greatest  of  all  egg-making 
foods.  Supply  it  fresh,  getitlow 
priced.   Cut  it  at  home  with  a 

STANDARD 

Bone  Cotter 

(Greatly  improved  this  yeah 

The  cutter  that  handles  bone  in  all  conditions  and  doesn't 
breakdown.  The  favorite  everywhere,  it  always  makes 
good.  Its  easy  turning,  strength  and  nice  work  in  cutting 
bones  across  the  grain  please  every  user.  12  sizes  for  hand 
and  power,  costing  from  $6.75  to  $135.  Send  for  free  book. 

STANDARD  BONE  CUTTER  CO..         HUlorO.  Mass. 


Two  Big,  Sure  Money-Makers 

Pittsfield  Barred  and  White  Rocks 


Buy  your  Breeders  here 

Right  now  we  have  an  exceptionally  fine 
lot  of  breeding  birds  of  both  Barred  and 
White  Rocks  — all  raised  on  fresh  land. 
Getting  the  Pittsfield  stock  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  profitableness  has  been  our  object 
for  these  many  years  —  our  pens  were 
never  better  than  they  are  right  now. 

Breeders— Barred  and  White  Rocks. 

For  shape,  color,  health,  vigor  and  heavy 
laying  the  Pittsfield  strains  have  positively 
no  equal.  You  need  these  birds  to  strength- 
en and  build  up  your  flock  and  get  the 
right  blood.  Our  enormous  facilities  and 
careful  system  of  grading  enable  us  to  give 
you  birds  at  any  desired  price. 

Exhibition  Winners.  Every  year  we 
sell  birds  that  catch  the  judge's  eye  at  the 
shows  and  are  a  source  of  profit 
to  our  customers.  Perfect  mark- 
ings, perfect  shape,  healthy, 
vigorous  birds. 


Write  now  if  you 
want  bargain  prices. 

Pittsfield  Poultry  Farm  Company 


Also  8- Weeks-Old  Chicks 

By  buying  these  8-weeks-old  chicks  you 
save  brooding  troubles. 

There  are  no  losses  through  leg  weakness, 
diarrhoea,  rats,  etc.  The  birds  are  well 
feathered,  firmly  on  their  feet,  big  framed, 
and,  equally  important,  you  can  select  the 
desired  number  of  cockerels  and  pullets, 
whereas  in  buyingday-old  chicks  you  have 
to  take  the  count  as  they  come  along. 

The  pullets  of  these  8-weeks-old  chicks  will 
be  on  the  job  early  next  spring  to  start  off 
on  a  career  of  heavy  egg  production. 
Prices  are  low— the  number,  of  course,  is 
limited;  so  write  at  once  for  prices,  so  that 
you  can  book  your  order  early  and  save 
disappointment 

Remember,  We  Guarantee  Sale 
Delivery  Anywhere.  Write  now 
for  "Money-Making  Poultry,"  a 
new,  handsomely  illustrated 
book  chock-full  of  sound, 
practical,  money-making  ad- 
vice on  poultry.  Tells  every- 
thing  a  poultryman  ought 
to  know  about  poultry.  Write 
today— it's  free. 

210  Main  St.,  Pittsfield,  Maine 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them—  and  help  us. 
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HAS  A  HUNDRED  USES 

Avenarius  Carbolineum  has  a  hundred  uses 
about  the  farm  as  a  wood  preservative,  insect- 
icide, disinfectant,  wash,  spray  and  paint.  It 
will  lengthen  the  life  of 
the  silo,  the  barn,  posts 
and  other  woodwork. 
Keeps  lice,  mites  and 
(UH  l,L,I,i  ill  J-J\f  vermin  from  poultry  and 
jjfcf-— -  \m  stock.  The  ideal  pre- 
servative for  shingles, 
floors,  silos, troughs,  etc. 
Waterproofs  tarpaulins, 
ropes,  covers,  tool  hand- 
les, hose,  wheels,  etc. 
Avenarius  Carbolineum 
is  non-poisonous,  non- 
inflammable,  and  is  eas- 
ily and  quickly  applied 
as  paint,  spray  or  dip. 
Write  for  Bulletin  33,  de- 
scribing its  many  uses. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  it 
—order  direct  from  us.  Carbolineum  Wood 
Preserving  Company,   188  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y- 
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PILLING 


CAPONS  bring  the  largest  profits 
— 1U0  per  cent  more  than  other  poul-  ' 
try.  Caponizlng  is  easy  and  toon 
learned.  Progressive  poultrymen  use 
CAPONIZ- 
INQ  SETS 
Postpaid  $2.50  per  set  with  free  instrao- 1 
tlons.     The  convenient,  durable,  ready- 1 
for-use  kind.  Bestmaterial.  Wealsomake  ' 
Poultry  Marker  25o,    OapeWorm Extractor  25o  I 
]  French  Killing  Knife  60c.    Capon  Book  Free. 

[G.  P.  Pilling  &.  Son  Co.,  Pluladelplua.Fa. 


*  Costs  less  than  cheap  net- 
""riniy,  lasts  6  times  as  long.  Top  wire 
9  1-2  g-uaire,  bottom  wires  1  inch  apart— all 
heavily  Double  galvanized.  Rustproof  .stock  stronp, 
Schick  ticht.  Sold  direct  from  factory  .freight  prepaid  any~ 
j where,   filail  postal  now  tozfree  6i-o«s  and  sample  to  test. 
Address:  THE  BROWN  FENCE  S.  WIRE  CO. 
rp.n.rtment  27  ...       CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


No  More 


a  No  sir,  no  more  lice  and  we 
&  mean  it.   The  lice  problem  won't 
worry  you  if  you  will  do  as  the  leading 
successful  poultrymen  have  done  for 
30  years.  Stop  experimenting— get 

The  Old  Reliable 

LAMBERT'S 

and  your  lice  troubles  will  be  no  more.  Safe, 
sure,  quick,  easy  to  apply.  Will  not  injure  hens, 
eggs,  chicks,  or  soil  plumage.  Sold  in  10c,  25c, 
50o  and  SI. 00  sizes.  -  Send  2o  for  latest  copy  of 
Lambert's  " POCKET  HOOK  OF  POINTERS'". 

O.K.Stock  Food  Co.,  606Traders  eidg.,  Chicago 


FEED 

More  Phosphorus  and  Less  Protein! 

"Hen-o-Ia"  Dry  Mash 

Fed  in  conjunction  with 

"Hen-e-ta"  and  "Succulenta 

Requires  Absolutely  Nothing  Else 

Because  the  three  make  a  complete  balanced 
ration,  rich  in  phosphorus. 

The  Lack  of  Stamina  and  Vitality 

In  the  birds  is  the  cause  of  95^  of  the  fail- 
ures in  the  poultry  business.  Therefore  see 
to  it  that  you  are  one  of  the  successful  5"  this 
year  by  putting:  your  birds  on  this  economic- 
al scientific  horse  sense  system  that  produces 
Stamina  and  Vitality;  convince  yourself  by 
giving-  it  a  thorough  trial. 

Let  us  send  you  report  from  a  leading  ex- 
periment station  that  has  fed  31,500  lbs. 
"Hen-e-ta"  during  the  past  four  years  and 
is  still  feeding  same. 

The  above  system  makes  poultry-keeping 
wonderfully  simple  and  cheap. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  please 
write  us  for  full  information  and  prices  on 
||Hen-e-ta,"  "Hen-o-la"  Dry  Mash  and 
"Succulenta"  tablets— green  food  substitute. 

Valuable  Booklets  Free 
If  you  will  give  us  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HEN-E-TA  BONE  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J.   Dept.  E  ,  Flemington,  W.  Va. 


The  Editor's  Question  Box. 


Columbian  Leghorns.    (  L.  !'..  M.  )  — 

' '  Can  you  send  rue  the  name  and  address 
of  any  person  or  persons  having  Colum- 
bian Leghorns  for  sale?  I  have  failed  to 
lind  any  ads  in  the  hist  few  issues  of  your 
paper,  although  I  am  sure  I  saw  them  ad- 
vertised some  months  ago." 

I  don't  think  that  we  have  ever  carried 
any  advertising  of  Columbian  Leghorns, 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  Columbian  Leg- 
horn. I  think  that  the  reference  to  such 
a  variety  which  Mr.  M.  vaguely  recalls  is 
one  that  I  made  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  in  regard  to  someone  who  had  begun 
or  proposed  to  begin  to  make  such  a  vari- 
ety. As  I  recall  it,  I  either  met  someone 
who  was  interested  in  making  Columbian 
Leghorns,  or  someone  who  knew  someone 
who  was,  etc.  I  don't  keep  such  things  in 
mind  because,  as  a  rule,  the  persons  mak- 
ing new  varieties  do  not  get  far  with  their 
plans.  It  is  time  enough  to  tax  your 
memory  with  the  facts  when  the  new  va- 
riety is  ready  to  be  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic. On  other  occasions,  for  five  or  six 
years  back,  I  have  referred  to  the  Laken- 
velders  as  affording  a  good  basis  for  the 
development  of  a  Leghorn  with  the  er- 
mine color  pattern. 

Growers  of  White  Geese   (  H.  D.  C. ) 

—  "We  are  users  of  large  quantities  of 
white  goose  feathers  and  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  names  of  growers  of  white 
geese  to  any  extent.  "Would  you  kindly 
put  us  in  touch  with  any  that  you  know 
of?" 

I  don't  know  of  anyone  growing  geese 
commercially  who  has  only  white  ones. 
In  nearly  all  the  flocks  that  I  see,  gray  is 
the  exclusive  or  predominant  color.  It  is 
possible  that  small  ads  in  poultry  papers 
would  give  Mr.  C.  some  results,  but  I 
think  it  more  likely  that  he  would  do 
better  to  look  up  some  of  those  who  are 
buying  and  dressing  geese,  who  could 
keep  their  white  feathers  separate. 

Woman  Wants  Work  on  a  Duck 
Farm. —  "Can  you  give  me  the  address 
of  a  duck  farm  where  they  would  want 
the  assistance  of  a  woman  in  the  busi- 
ness? When  the  season  is  over  we  will 
have  marketed  about  000  ducks  and  200 
chickens,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  me  if  I  could  work  on  a  place 
where  the  business  was  done  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  past  season  I  have  cared  for 
the  incubator  and  the  brooder  house.  I 
would  not  ask  for  any  pay  nor  would  I 
care  to  stay  more  than  six  weeks  or  two 
months.  I  can't  get  my  brother  to  go,  so 
I  thought  I'd  try  it.  I  will  probably  have 
to  wait  till  next  February  or  March,  as 
the  season  is  about  over  now. 

The  large  duck  growers  are  not  much 
disposed  to  take  men  for  short  periods  to 
give  them  an  insight  into  the  business, 
and  the  objections  to  women  are  even 
greater.  Most  of  the  work  on  a  duck 
farm  is  quite  heavy  work.  One  of  the 
iarge  growers  in  this  section  has  frequently 
remarked  to  me  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  men  he  engaged  who  wanted  to 
learn  the  business  could  not  stand  the 
work.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween doing  the  incubator  and  brooder 
work  on  a  small  place  and  doing  it  on  a 
large  farm. 

I  think  that  with  such  experience  as 
she  can  get  at  home,  this  correspondent 
would  probably  find  it  more  satisfactory 
to  visit  one  or  more  large  plants  at  the 
height  of  the  season,  than  to  try  to  get 
work  for  a  short  period.  Perhaps  the 
brother  could  be  persuaded  to  do  that, 
and  two  close  observers,  comparing  notes, 
could  bring  away  a  good  deal  of  useful 
in  formation. 

Coloring  Eggs  Brown.  From  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  a  reader  sends  me  a  clipping 
from  the  Poultry  Tribune,  an  article  on 
"Production  of  Brown  Eggs,"  by  J.  S. 
Underwood.  In  this  article  is  the  state- 
ment "The  public  liking  for  brown  eggs 
has  led  to  no  small  amount  of  trickery  be- 
ing practiced.  The  trickery  consists  in 
coloring  white  eggs,  or,  rather,  in  staining 
the  shells  with  some  coloring  substance 
which  will  make  them  brown.  It  is  not 
easy  to  do  it  satisfactorily,  because  a  newly 
laid  egg  always  has  a  particular  kind  of 
which  is  taken  away  at 


tion.  The  most  common  coloring  sub- 
stance used  in  this  way  is  coffee,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  although  the  practice  is 
not  a  very  extensive  one  in  regard  to 
newly  laid  eggs,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  very  likely  to  become  common 
in  the  case  of  preserved  eggs,  where  there 
is  no  question  of  taking  away  the  natural 
bloom  which  is  always  perceptible  about 
a  really  new  laid  egg." 

My  correspondent's  remarks  and  in- 
quiries seem  to  be  in  part  facetious  and  in 
part  serious.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can 
clearly  separate  these  parts,  but  will  try 
to  answer  seriously.  Says  he,  "lie  must 
live  in  Boston.  Presume  brown  eggs  come 
more  regular  in  color  in  Boston  than 
white  eggs,  and  therefore  the  public  like 
them  best.  What  coloring  matter  do  you 
advise  and  what  is  the  cost  per  dozen  to 
properly  color  them?  How  much  more 
would  they  bring  colored?  Do  you  use 
the  coloring  matter  internally  or  exter- 
nally?" 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  saying  that  market  eggs, 
either  white  or  brown,  fresh  or  stored, 
are  artificially  colored  in  this  country.  A 
few  years  ago  a  number  of  items  relative 
to  coloring  white  eggs  brown  appeared  in 
the  English  poultry  press,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  to  some  extent  an  ef- 
fort had  been  made  to  meet  an  increasing 
demand  for  brown  eggs  by  artificially 
coloring  white  ones.  I  have  not  seen  any 
reference  to  this  in  English  papers  for  a 
long  time.  I  don't  think  that  artificially 
colored  eggs  would  pass  long  with  a  buyer 
who  was  critical  enough  to  be  willing  to 
pay  a  premium  for  brown  eggs.  To  offer 
artificially  colored  eggs  for  sale  in  this 
country  would  be  likely  to  get  one  in 
trouble  with  the  pure  food  laws,  which 
apparently  can  cover  anything  and  every- 
thing in  the  line  of  deceit  of  buyers  of 
food  articles.  The  above  clipping  is 
plainly  contradictory.  Mr.  Underwood 
first  says  that  "no  small  amount  of  trick- 
ery is  being  practiced."  Then  he  says  that 
it  is  not  very  practical  with  fresh  eggs. 
Finally,  that  it  is  likely  to  become  com- 
mon in  the  case  of  preserved  eggs. 

Yards  for  Chicks.    (S.  S.  C. )  —  "  I 

have  asked  a  good  many  questions,  but 
the  more  I  learn  the  more  I  find  that  I 
don't  know.  Just  now  I  want  to  learn 
in  regard  to  raising  young  chicks  in  yards. 
Have  always  given  them  free  range,  but 
changed  conditions  make  it  necessary  to 
yard  them,  at  least  a  part  of  the  time. 
Have  fenced  in  one-fourth  acre,  and  as 
there  will  be  both  early  and  late  chicks, 
have  divided  this  yard  so  as  to  keep  the 
different  ages  separate.  There  is  a  half 
acre  field  adjoining  which  will  be  planted 
to  corn,  where  they  can  run  as  soon  as 
the  corn  is  large  enough  so  that  the  chicks 
cannot  injure  it.  Cockerels  will  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  dress  to  two  to  three  pounds.  Pullets 
to  be  kept  for  layers.  How  many  chicks 
should  be  raised  in  such  a  yard,  and  can 
you  suggest  any  changes  that  would  im- 
prove this  plan?  Chicks  will  be  brooded 
by  hens  and  kept  in  open  front  houses." 

It  is  hard  to  make  satisfactory  estimates 
of  the  capacity  of  land  to  carry  poultry, 
because  so  much  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  land,  and  con- 
ditions are  changeable,  varying  as  the 
seasons  vary.  Then  there  is  a  difference 
according  to  the  methods  adopted.  Good 
chicks  can  be  grown  on  bare  ground  if 
care  is  taken  to  provide  them  with  all 
the  things  that  they  need,  for  a  season, 
or  perhaps  several  successive  seasons. 
The  total  amount  of  land  available  in 
this  case  might  be  enough  for  150  to  200 
chicks  under  such  conditions.  If  it  is 
desired  to  keep  grass  on  the  one-fourth 
acre  not  cultivated,  and  to  use  that  espe- 
cially when  the  chicks  could  not  go  on 
the  corn  land,  the  grass  might  be  pre- 
served with  150  to  200  chicks  kept  on  it 
while  they  were  small  in  the  early  spring, 
and  allowed  to  run  on  it  afterwards  only 
as  much  as  would  keep  the  grass  in  good 
condition. 

The  only  way  I  know  to  get  at  the 
capacity  of  any  given  piece  of  land- is  to 
try  what  can  be  done  on  it,  and  cut  down 
if  it  appears  that  the  number  carried  is 
too  great. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 

Offers  you  the  "Lucky 
Seventh"  Premium  List, 
and  the  big,  little  booklet 
while  it  lasts. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  NOV.  15,  1913. 

"Demonstration  in  the  shew  room  is 
the  surest  way  to  reputation." 

Empire  Poultry  Association, 

L.  D.  HOWELL,  Secretary, 

M  I  N  I  :<)!.  A  ,  N.  Y. 


120^21  POULTRY 

Tolli  how  to  succeed  with  Q  f\  S"\  tf 
poultry  on  thoordinarjr  farm.  ™  ^  ■* 
How  to  in&ko  &  first- clan 
hroodor  out  of  an  old  piano 
l>ox.  What  breeds  lay  best 
Plans  for  poultry  houiei,  how 
to  food,  breed,  etc.  Doicribei 

PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 


FREE 


will  bo  surprised  at  the  valuable  information  it  cod* 
i.   It'sfree.    Write  a  post.-.  1  for  a  copy  today.  l-I' 

e  State  Incubator  Co.,  A7nMajn  St.,  Homer  Cily.  Pa. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATORS 

WRITE  TO 

JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS, 

47  to  54  North  Market  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

They  are  New  England  selling  ii cents,  show  a  full 
line  of  the  Prairie  State  INCUBATOHS  and  HltOOD- 
EltS,  and  will  mall  catalogue  FKKK  ami  i|uote 
factory  prices. 


Cash  old  Bags 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money    We  buy  them  In 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and 
liay  the  freight.    Write  for  particulars  and  state 
number  vou  have.   Reference:  Citizen's  Hank 
Iroquois  Uaic  Co.,  430  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Don't  Feed  Green  Food! 

©Do  away  with  the  bother  by  using 
ucculenta  Tablets 
They  are  better  and  cheaper  and  more  relished 
by  all  fowl.  Simply  dissolve  one  tablet  in  one  quart  drink- 
ing water  for  fowl.  Sample  enn  (100  large  tablets)  l»j  mail 
BUc.  tan  uf       largfl  tableli  t>y  mall  VI. 00. 

Drop  postal  for  particulars  to 
The  Succulenta  Co.,  P.O.  Box405-I5  Newark,  N.J. 


FERRIS 

White  Leghorns 

LAY  &  WIN 

Trap  nested  for  thir- 
teen years.  Laying 
qualities  bred  in  the 
bone.  Large,  white 
eggs,  vigorous,  hardy 
stock.  Standard  qualities  given  extra  attention. 
Pure  white,  fine  heads,  long  backs,  low  well 
Bprcad  tails.  Winners  this  fall  a  I  Iowa. 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  West  Mich- 
igan and  other  state  fairg.  Can  furnish  win- 
ners for  any  show.  Wk  Sbip  on  Ati-uoval,  guar- 
antee satisfaction.   Insure  all  stock  for  :MJ  days. 

Prices  reasonable.  Males  IS  up:  females  12. SO 
up.  See  132  page  free  catalog  for  particulars. 
Send  postal  todav.  Let  us  quote  prices  on  the 
Btoch  \<>u  need.  GEO.  B.  FKKK  IS,  Ferris  Leg- 
horn Farm,  !>1M  N.  Union,  Grand  liaplds,  Mich. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers, 


bloom  upon  it 

once  if  the  egg  is  clipped  into  any  solu- 

SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please 


RINTINC 

For  Poultrymen  a  Specialty 

Costs  nothing  to  send  your  copy  and 
get  an  estimate.  Lowest  prices.  Free 
use  of  cuts.  Samples  If  desired. 

VIKING  PRESS, 

299  Marginal  St..  BAST  BOSTON,  MASS. 
them— and  help  us. 
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Sheridan's 

W  CONDITION 

Powder 

Use  it  to  get  more  eggs 
and  better  poultry.  Over 
40  years'  use  proves  it 
does  wonders  for  chicks 
and  fowls.  Makesfowls 
eat  better,  digest  better, 
grow  better,  lay  better. 

Package  15c 
2-lb.  can  75c,  at  dealers' 
12  lbs.  {delivered)  $3.  60 

I.S.JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Boston,  Mass. 


POULTRY  PAPER 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

I  have  for  sale  five  shares  of  the  common  stock 
(the  voting  stock)  of  The  Profitable  Poultry 
Publishing  Company.  Par$100.00.  Price  $30.00 
per  share.   Call  upon  or  address, 
WM.  S.  DANA,  G  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HARMLESS  TO  POULTRY  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  AND  MAN 


"Ideal"  Trap  Nests 

are  practical  for  YOU.   Circulars  free. 
FRANK  WELLCOME,  Yarmouth,  Maine. 


ADJUSTABLE  CLINCH 

■No  better  Poultry  Band  made. 
Easy  to  put  on.  Sure  to  stay. 
25  for  20c:  50.  35c:  100,  65c: 
200,  $1.00.   No  stamps. 

FRANK  CROSS,  Box  503,  Montague,  Mass. 


Buff  Wyandottes- 

Four  Hundred  Young  F.H.WILLIS 
.    „       .  055  Belmont  St. 

Stock  Coming  Along.     Brockton.  Mass. 


COOP  FOR  12  HENS,  $  I  O.OO. 


6  ft.  x  8  It.  Portable  House,  SI5.00. 

Portable  and  Colony  Houses.  Wire  Runs,  Grain 
Chests,  Trap  Nests,  Yard  Gates,  etc.  Write  for 
free  circular  showing  twenty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  BOX  CO.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


Farm-Poultry 


OCTOBER 


Scratching^  from  the  Litter  of  Our 
Exchange  Table. 


THE  Rural  World  of  England  has  an 
article  on  "The  Residuals  of  Fowls," 
the  first  line  of  which  further  ex- 
plains that  the  article  treats  of  "ma- 
nurial  residuals."  In  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, where  it  is  popularly  supposed  (else- 
where) that  language  is  over-refined,  they 
just  say  "hen  manure"  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 

Mr.  Tom  Barron,  of  heavy  laying  fame, 
has  been  visiting  America,  and  Mr.  F.  V. 
L.  Turner  has  told  the  readers  of  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  the  story  of 
his  poultry  farm.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  intended  for  a  true  story  or  not,  but 
some  things  in  it  are  rather  hard  to  be- 
lieve, and  some  others  look  like  blurb 
Look  at  this:  "We  do  not  know  the  fer- 
tility and  hatcbability  of  eggs  on  this  farm 
compared  with  American  rivals,  but  tak- 
ing the  year  through,  as  many  as  8i%. 
per  cent  generally  hatch,  and  this  is  not 
relative  to  the  number  of  eggs  left  in  the 
machine,  but  to  the  eggs  put  in  the  ma- 
chine, for  testing  is  now  done  away  with 
and  the  eggs  are  left  on  the  tray  from 
start  to  finish."  This  is  on  a  plant  which 
runs  29  incubators  with  a  capacity  of 
3600  eggs.  It  is  just  as  credible  as  would 
be  a  statement  that  Mr.  Barron,  or  any- 
one else,  could  run  a  100  yards  in  six 
seconds.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  Mr. 
Barron  gave  any  such  figures. 

It  is  stated  that  "The  feeding  of  the 
chickens  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem" (in  Mr.  Barron's  work)  "and  it 
follows  that  there  must  be  something  well 
thought  out  to  achieve  such  remarkable 
results.  Here  the  chicks  progress  at  a 
given  rate,  neither  more  nor  less,  so  that 
they  arrive  fully  matured  for  laying  at  a 
given  date."  Perhaps;  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  no  such  uniform  develop- 
ment, and  that  Mr.  Barron  has  pullets 
ready  for  laying  at  a  given  date,  by  plan- 
ning his  hatches  so  that  the  chances  of 
having  pullets  at  a  given  date  are  good, 
and  then  doing  all  that  he  knows  to  bring 
them  along. 

The  reader  of  the  American,  however, 
is  likely  to  attach  more  importance  to  the 
composition  of  the  ration  used.  Here  is 
what  is  fed  for  the  first  two  weeks: — 
' '  Wheat,  four  parts ;  canary  seed,  one 
part;  red  millet,  one  part;  white  millet, 
one  part;  hempseed,  quarter  part;  red 
and  white  corn  grits,  one  part  each ;  rice, 
half  part;  ant  eggs,  half  part;  ground 
gribbled  marrow  fat  peas,  half  part;  pin- 
head  oatmeal,  two  parts ;  grit,  5  per  cent. ' ' 

Truly  that  mixture  is  a  wonderful  one. 
I  cannot  understand  why  there  is  variety 
in  some  things  and  not  in  others,  and 
why  the  variety  is  not  made  far  more  ex- 
tensive. Why  not  have  white  wheat,  red 
wheat,  golden  millet,  yellow  corn,  white 
oats,  black  oats,  beans,  grasshopper's 
brains,  barley,  buckwheat,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.? 
I  would  like  to  see  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  making  this  mixture  as  it  is 
described. 

The  National  Barred  Rock  Journal  nat- 
urally inclines  to  the  view  that  the 
"  specialty  poultry  publications  "  should 
be  credited  with  most  of  the  glory  for 
pushing  the  varieties  which  they  repre- 
sent, but  it  is  away  off  when  it  says  that 
they  "are  doing  more  to  advance  their 
variety  than  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
other  forces."  If  the  general  poultry 
papers  would,  by  common  consent,  leave 
the  exploitation  of  any  variety  exclusively 
to  a  special  publication  representing  it, 
that  variety  would  never  make  much 
headway.  In  the  early  days  of  the  devel- 
opment of  interest  in  a  breed,  a  publica- 
tion devoted  to  it  may  deserve  considera- 
tion as  a  prime  factor  in  promoting  its 
interests,  though  even  here  our  observa- 
tion long  ago  led  us  to  conclude  that  a 
specialty  journal  could  not  live  long  if  it 
didn't  have  an  opportunity  to  work  the 
general  poultry  press  for  the  names  of 
persons  especially  interested  in  its  variety. 

The  Rhode  Island  Red  Journal  has  an 
article  on  ' '  The  Proper  Technique  of  Sul- 
phuring Poultry  Houses. "    If  we  are  go- 


ing to  say  technique  and  be  strictly  proper 
and  harmonious,  we  must  say  that  we 
sulphur  the  air  in  the  hen  house,  and 
must  discard  all  short  and  simple  words 
in  describing  the  process.  Coming  so 
soon  after  "  manorial  residuals,"  is  the 
"technique  of  sulphuring"  a  sign  of  a 
raid  of  highbrows  into  the  poultry  world? 

I  "sulphured"  a  hen  house,  with  cow 
stable  adjoining,  once  when  I  was  a  boy. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  if  you  are 
wise,  you  don't  do  twice  —  not  even  as  a 
boy.  The  principal  part  of  the  technique 
consists  in  stopping  all  cracks,  holes,  and 
joints  so  that  the  fumigation  will  be  etiec- 
tive.  With  the  ordinary  cheaply  con- 
structed poultry  house  this  is  practically 
impossible.  It  is  much  easier  and  better 
to  apply  liquid  louse  killers  to  places  most 
infested  with  mites  and  to  use  powders 
for  lice  on  the  fowls  —  if  they  appear  not 
to  be  able  to  keep  themselves  free  from 
lice  by  dusting.  By  repeated  applications 
of  liquids  to  roosts  and  nests,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  roosts,  you  soon  get  all  the 
red  mites. 

Our  English  contemporary,  Poultry, 
cites  how,  at  Pallaskenry,  County  Lim- 
erick, Ireland,  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ob- 
tained the  conviction  of  three  persons  for 
plucking  live  geese,  the  fine  in  each  case 
being  twenty  shillings;  while  in  a  case  at 
Mitchelstown,  County  Cork,  the  magis- 
trate decided  that  plucking  live  geese 
"  does  not  amount  to  such  cruelty  as  is 
punishable  by  law."    The  latter  decision 


is  described  as  "lamentable."  So  it  is 
in  a  sense,  but  it  is  not  so  many  years 
since  people  who  wanted  to  pluck  live 
geese  ran  no  risk  whatever  of  prosecution. 
at 

Highbrowism  seems  to  be  making  quit 
unexpected  headway.    Besides  the  in- 
stances noted,   I've    just  come  acros 
another.    G.  Merrill  Watkins,  M.  D.,  ot 
"Washington,  has  an  article  in  The  Poultry 
A',  i  jj,  r,  on  "Poultry  Culture  and  the  Xev 
Hedonism."    Applied  to  poultry  culture, 
hedonism  simply  means  keeping  fowls  for 
the  owner's  pleasure,  breeding  the  kind 
that  suit  his  tastes,  even  though  these  are 
of  less  utilitarian  value  than  others. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Long,  writing  in  the  Puullry 
Item,  says:  "If  washing,  bluing,  and 
bleaching  of  white  birds  were  made  viola- 
tions of  the  rules  and  classed  as  faking, 
we  should  soon  have  more  white  White 
Orpingtons.  All  exhibitors  would  be 
placed  upon  an  equal  footing  and  the 
vigor  and  hardiness  of  the  breed  would 
be  increased.  If  more  care  were  used  for 
two  or  three  months  prior  to  exhibition 
of  white  fowls,  and  not  all  of  our  atten- 
tion put  on  them  at  the  last  minute,  we 
would  have  a  better  looking  bunch  of 
whites  at  our  winter  shows." 

The  latter  part  of  this  is  good  doctrine. 
The  suggestion  that  even  washing  be  pro- 
hibited is  far  too  radical. 

Editor  Cornman,  of  the  Item,  musing 
on  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting  oratory,  after  it 
was  all  over,  observes:  "One is  impressed 
by  the  amount  of  poultry  knowledge  some 
people  possess  whose  wives  breed  the 
chickens." 

Just  so.  And  'tis  perfectly  natural  the 
"some  people"  furnish  the  theory,  and 
their  wives  the  practice. 


Classified  Advertisements. 


ANCONAS. 


Q  HEPPARD'S  Famous  Anconas.  The  world's 
io  best.  Single  or  rose  comb.  First  at  world's 
greatest  shows.  Greatest  egg  record— 256  average. 
Catalogue  free.   Cecil  Sheppard,  Berea,  Ohio.  10-6 

ANCONAS  are  the  greatest  layers  known.  A 
few  excellent  breeders  at  living  prices.  Get 
my  circular  and  prices  today. 

Ernest  C.  Shepard,  Windsor,  Conn.  10-1 


s. 


C.  BLACK  Minorca  hens,  cockerels,  pullets, 
$2  each.    H.  E.  Winans,  Lnkeville,  Conn.  9-2 


NEW  JERSEY. 


BANTAMS. 


BLACK  Tailed  Japanese  Bantams.  Stock,  eggs. 
Button  wood  Poultry  Yards,  S.  Swansea,  Mass.  3-9 

BREEDING  STOCK. 

EMBDEN    GEESE,    White   Runner  Ducks, 
Pearl  Guineas.   Fine  specimens  in  all  classes. 

Miss  Little,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


CAMPINES. 


HISTORY  of  Silver  and  Golden  Campines  free. 
Utility  and  show  birds.   Low  prices. 

E.  B.  Benson,  Latimer,  Iowa. 


DUCKS. 


B 


UFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS.  Buttonwood 
Poultry  Yards.  South  Swansea.  Mass.  8-1 


CEESE. 


AFRICAN  GEESE,  pen  of  four  two  year  olds, 
cheap.      Ray  Stevens,  Stillwater,  N.  Y.  10-1 


1  O.ACRE  FARM  $900.  Truck,  Fruit,  Foul- 
1  —  try.  Dandy  little  farm  in  famous  fruit,  truck 
and  poultry  section  of  New  Jersey,  only  2  1-2  miles 
to  R.  R.  station;  splendid  soil,  big  crops,  fine  mar- 
kets: two-story  house  worth  more  than  asking  price, 
poultry  house:  owner  lives  in  distant  state:  If  taken 
now  only  $900,  on  easy  terms.  Full  description  and 
traveling  directions  to  see  it,  page  52,  'Strout's 
Farm  Catalogue  36."  Write  today  for  free  copy. 
E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station  F.P..  47  West 
34th  St.,  and  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

 ORPINCTONS. 

"DOSE  COMB  Buff,  Black  and  White  Orping- 
_tV  tons:  Madison  Square,  Boston  and  Providence 
winners.   Chispa  Farm,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

 PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BRED  TO  LAY  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Pul- 
lets in  large  and  small  lots:  also  breeders  and 
cockerels.    Low  in  price.   Quality  guaranteed. 
Write.  M.  P.  Jones,  Newport,  .Maine. 

PULLETS.— Barred  Rocks.    Early  hatch;  extra 
well  grown.   Mackey  Farms,  Gllboa,  N.  Y.  8-3 

UFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ONLY'.  Since 

1895.   Quality  high;  prices  low. 
Noyes,  Lock  Box  273,  New  London,  Conn. 

PRINTING 


B 


FOR  SALE.     A  pair  of  Embden  Show  Geese. 
Large  and  fine. 

F.  G.  Bishop,  Route  8,  Bangor,  Maine. 

 HOUDANS.  

HOt'DAXS.     Proprietor  of  all  of  Petersen's. 
Book  20c   Dr.  Wight,  Bolster's  Mills,  Me.  7-3 


INDIAN  CAMES. 


WHITE  Indian  Games,  Blue  Merle  (Scotch; 
V  V  Collies  and  Dalmatians— the  gentleman's  bind. 
Crescent  Farnis.with  a  reputation,  S.  Duxbury,  Mass. 


PRINTING  for  Poultrymen:  fine  cuts  used: 
samples  free.  Mention  your  breed. 

W.  A.  Bode,  Fairliaven,  Pa. 

POULTRY  NEWS.  Newark.  X.  J.,  prints  for 
poultrymen:  good  work.   Mention  breed.  3-6 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

OLD  ACRES  STRAIN  Rhode  Island  Keds. 
Winners  at  Madison  Square  and  Boston  for 
years.  We  can  supply  you  with  exhibition  stock  and 
breeders.   Hatching  eggs  and  chicks  in  season. 

Wm.  C.  Stephens,  Mgr.,  Foxboro,  Mass. 


B 


EAUTIFUL  White  Runners  $5  per  pair.  Krect 
pure  white.   Ralph  Warner,  Brocton,  N.  Y.  8-3 


JAVAS. 


TURKEYS. 


1  >LACK  JAYAS  — Write  for  catalogue  before 
I  >  buying  stock  or  eggs.  Best  stock  in  the  coun- 
try. G.  M.  Mathews,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


LECHORNS 


PI  L LETS.— S.  C.  W.  Leshorns.  Early  hatched; 
well  grown.   Mackey  Farms,  Gllboa,  N.  Y.  8-3 

1  )OSE  AN  1>  SINGLE  COMB  Buff  Leghorns. 
_L\  A  tremendous  sacrifice  on  utility  and  fancy 
stock.  100  cockerels  aud  pullets  75  cents  and  up. 
I  won  all  lsts  and  '.'mis  at  the  Maiue  State  Fair. 

Clarence  I.  Davis,  Waterville,  Maine. 


C1HOICE  White  Holland  turkeys  reasonable: 
J  hardy,  vigorous.   F.  L.  Morse,  Hancock,  Vt.  9-1 

FAIR  HOPE  WHITE  HOLLANDS.  Sev- 
enty-flve  thriftv  young  birds,  bred  from  first 
Tom  at  Indianapolis,  1912,  $5.00  each  until  Decem- 
ber 1st.    W.  D.  Van  Wagner,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  poultry- 
man — 25  years' experience  —  all  branches;  ex- 
ecutive ability;  private  or  commercial  plant;  best 
references.   "Richmond,"  care  of  Farm-Poultry.  2 


MINORCAS. 


WYANDOTTES. 


B 


LACK  MINORCA  eggs  $3  per  sit.;  cockerels. 
R.  Story,  187  Arlington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  Wyan.  c'k'ls.  April  hatch.  Andrews' 
str.  exclusively.   C.  W.  Cole,  Dighton,  Mass.  2 


To  say,  when  writing  advertiwri,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  yoa— please  them— and  help  ui. 
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A  "Clutch"  of  Eggs. 


EDITOR  Fak.m-T'.u-i.tky  :— In  a  poul- 
try article  I  read:    "This  they 
keep  up  until  they  have  laid  out  a 
clutch.    In  the  majority  of  cases, 
these  clutches  vary  from  17  to  24  eggs. 
Then  comes  a  rest  period." 

If  memory  serves  correctly,  I  believe 
you  ridicule  this  idea  of  a  clutch.  I  won- 
der if  you  would  care  to  let  us  have  your 
line  of  reasoning.  The  idea  prevalent 
is  that  a  hen  lays  eggs  in  clutches  of  12. 
I  am  inclined  to  accept  this  opinion. 
You  may  say  that  it  is  possible  to  see 
several  thousand  potential  yolks  by  ex- 
amining a  fowl;  but.  to  me  that  seems 
less  conclusive  than  other  known  data.  I 
have  trap  nested  fowls  and  had  them  lay 
just  12  eggs  between  broody  periods.  Co- 
incidence, you  say.  Very  well.  But  how 
about  this?  We  know  that  two  eggs  are 
so  near  completion  that  the  influence  of 
the  male  fails  to  afl'ect  them  when  males 
are  first  allowed  to  run  with  the  females. 
But  why  is  it  the  male  influence  only  ex- 
tends for  eight  or  ten  days?  Why  if  the 
clutch  is  impossible  does  not  the  male 
influence  vary  more?  I  should  think  it 
would  extend  over  a  wider  period  of  vari- 
ation. The  basis  of  proof  seems  up  to 
you,  if  only  to  controvert  the  existing 
general  opinion  now  prevalent. 

W.  C.  H. 


The  idea  that  the  hen  lays  "  a  clutch  " 
of  eggs  is  an  old  one  which,  as  a  general 
proposition,  is  a  fallacy,  but  which,  as 
applied  to  some  hens,  is  a  fact  in  that 
periods  of  laying  are  quite  regularly  alter- 
nated with  periods  of  broodiness.  But  I 
was  not  aware  that  the  popular  idea 
placed  the  number  of  eggs  in  a  clutch  at 
12,  or  any  other  figure.  As  I  have  come 
in  contact  with  it,  the  popular  idea  of  a 
clutch,  though  somewhat  vague,  is  that 
egg  production  resembles  the  production 
of  mammals  in  litters  with  the  difference 
that  while  the  births  of  the  mammals  in 
a  litter  take  place  in  rapid  succession, 
there  are  intervals  of  a  day  or  more  be- 
tween the  exclusions  of  the  separate  eggs. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  com- 
bination of  coincidences  if  Mr.  H.  has 
trap  nest  records  for  even  a  single  hen 
that  show  that  she  lays  eggs  regularly  in 
clutches  of  12.  If  he  has  trap  nested  sev- 
eral hens  for  any  considerable  period  it  is 
most  remarkable  if  he  has  not  secured 
such  variations  in  the  "clutches"  that  his 
records  themselves  would  show  him  that 
the  idea  that  12  eggs  are  a  normal 
"clutch,"  is  not  well  founded.  His  state- 
ment is  simply  that  he  has  found  in- 
stances of  hens  laying  12  eggs  and  then 
stopping,  but  anyone  reading  it  casually 
would  be  likely  to  take  it  as  a  statement 
that  in  his  observation  12  was  the  regular 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  hen  in  a  "  lay- 
ing period."  Now  I  would  not  say  such 
a  thing  was  impossible  with  several  hens 
for  several  consecutive  periods,  but  I 
think  that  most  people  who  have  made 
observations  on  this  point  will  agree  that 
the  chance  of  such  a  combination  of  co- 
incidences is  something  like  one  in  a 
million.  Even  if  one  observer  found  such 
a  case  it  would  have  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  other  cases  in  which  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  hens  in  a  "laying 
period"  were  less  or  greater. 

The  fact  that  something  in  the  experi- 
ence of  a  novice  seems  to  confirm  a  pop- 
ular fallacy,  either  as  it  exists,  or  as  the 
novice  finds  it,  does  not  put  upon  those 
who  may  be  recognized  as  authorities  on 
a  subject,  the  burden  of  proving  that  the 
populace  and  the  novice  are  wrong.  The 
reasonable  presumption  is  that  the  au- 
thorities are  probably  right  and  the  ju- 
dicious novice  is  slow  to  put  popular  ideas 
and  his  own  observations  against  the 
authorities  until  he  is  very  sure  of  his 
ground.  From  what  I  know  about  the 
laying  habits  of  hens,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  conceive  of  anyone  who  has  closely 
observed  the  laying  of  several  small  flocks 
of  hens  of  breeds  and  types  representing 
the  range  of  general  differences  in  this 
respect,  maintaining  that  hens  lay  eggs 
in  clutches  of  any  given  number. 

The  figures  17  to  24  would  probably  not 
be  far  wrong  for  the  production  in  the 
laying  periods  of  hens  in  which  the  broody 
propensity  is  strong.  But  as  the  mater- 
nal instinct  is  weakened  the  number  of 
eggs  produced  in  one  laying  period  in- 


creases indefinitely.  A  hen  that  iacks 
the  broody  habit  may  have  alternate 
periods  of  heavy  and  light  production, 
varying  in  length,  but  is  not  likely  to 
completely  cease  laying  until  so  reduced 
physically  that  a  rest  from  egg  produc- 
tion becomes  imperative.  The  length  of 
the  "  laying  period  "  of  such  hens  is  gov- 
erned in  part  by  constitutional  vigor  and 
in  part  by  the  skill  of  the  feeder.  With 
these  controlling  factors  at  their  highest 
efficiency,  a  hen's  laying  period  frequently 
extends  over  many  months,  and  some- 
times over  a  year. 

With  regard  to  the  significance  of  ob- 
servations of  fertilization,  Mr.  H.  again 
appears  to  make  as  a  statement  of  a  general 
fact  a  statement  of  a  particular  case,  or 
class  of  cases.  He  seems  to  have  slightly 
misinterpreted  the  observation  that  when 
a  male  is  introduced  to  a  pen  of  females 
not  recently  mated,  no  fertile  eggs  are 
likely  to  be  obtained  earlier  than  the  sec- 
ond day.  It  is  reported  that,  at  one  of 
our  agricultural  colleges  recently,  a  fertile 
egg  was  laid  by  a  hen  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  introduction  of  a  male. 
The  influence  of  the  male  is  not  limited 
to  eight  or  ten  days,  as  Mr.  H.  seems  to 
suppose.  It  has  been  known  to  extend 
to  about  twice  that  period,  although  or- 
dinarily few  fertile  eggs  would  be  obtained 
from  a  pen  of  hens  after  eight  or  ten  days 
from  the  removal  of  the  male.  Accurate 
observations  on  this  point  can  be  made 
only  when  the  service  is  controlled,  but 
such  observations  as  have  been  reported, 
or  as  a  breeder  may  make  who  watches 
results  carefully  without  undertaking  to 
make  accurate  records,  indicate  consider- 
able variations  in  the  numbers  of  eggs  fer- 
tilized at  one  time. 


Judges  at  the  Palace  Show, 
December  2—6,  1913. 

Reese  V.  Hicks, — Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  Whites;  W.  B.  Atherton,— White 
Wyandottes,  Polish  and  Hamburgs ;  Geo. 
W.  Weed,  White  Rocks,  Anconas,  Cam- 
pines,  and  Buttercups;  W.  H.  Card, — 
Brown  and  Black  Leghorns  and  Black 
Orpingtons;  C.  H.  Welles, — Barred  Rocks 
and  Cuckoo  Wyandottes;  H.  P.  Schwab, 
—  Partridge  Rocks,  Partridge,  Golden, 
and  Goiden  Penciled  Wyandottes ;  Harry 
Wolsiefer, — Buff  Orpingtons  and  Buff 
Wyandottes;  F.  C.  Sites, — Black  Wyan- 
dottes and  Langshans ;  A.  0.  Schilling,— 
Buff  Rocks,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Bantams; 
D.  Lincoln  Orr, — Columbian  Wyandottes ; 
D.  M.  Green,— Columbian  Rocks;  Paul 
.  W.  Doll, — Silver  and  Silver  Penciled  Wy- 
andottes; J.  C.  Punderford, — White  Leg- 
horns; H.  J»  Fiske, — Buff  Leghorns; 
Rowland  Story,  —  Minorcas ;  Jas.  Glas- 
gow,— Game  Bantams;  George  L.  Young, 
— clean  legged  Bantams ;  Pigeons — Nathan 
Shaw,  Alexander  Hay,  Jim  Wood,  Frank 
Gorse,  Geo.  Feather. 
Other  judges  will  be  added. 


Now  comes  an  added 
feature  of  Security  in 

Hall  Mammoth  Incubator 

The  Original  and  Standard 

THE  Hall  was  the  first  Mammoth  Incubator  in  the  field  and  it  is 
still  the  first  in  the  invention  of  new  features  which  render  cus- 
tom hatching  on  a  big  scale  safe,  reliable  and  profitable. 

From  the  first,  the  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  contained  the  most  simple 
and  best  features  embodying  correct  principles  of  safe  incubation.  The  latest 
proof  of  our  policy  to  introduce  improvements  wherever  improvement  was 
possible— the  newest  feature  which  still  further  strengthens  the  security  and 
absolute  reliability  of  the  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  — is  our  new  Safety 
Temperature  Control. 

The  New  Safety  Temperature  Control 

Furnishes  a  doubly  effective  method  of  heat  regulation  —  affords  a  positive 
insurance  against  all  possibility  of  accident  or  carelessness  of  operator, 
simple,  yet  wonderfully  efficient.    It  accomplishes  something  that  no 
other  similar  control  system  has  ever  done  —  controls  the  temperature  of 
the  water  before  it  enters  the  hatching  compartment.    It  is  a  real  double 
control,  with  a  single  adjustment. 

What  the  HALL  Does 

This  new  safety  feature  is  only  one  of  the  many  reasons 
why  you  should  investigate  the  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator. 
The  Hall  reduces  fuel  cost  and  saves  labor  expense, 
the  safest  and  most  convenient 
tray  lifting  device.    It  has 
slatted  bottoms,  providing  am- 
ple ventilation  without  drafts. 
Inaword,  it'sthecw^Mammoth 
Incubator  that  can  be  unfail- 
ingly relied  upon  to  hatch  good 
chicks  in  large  quantities. 

READ  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

Write  today  for  catalog  which 
describes  fully  the  new  Safety  Temperature 
Control  and  all  other  exclusive  advantages 
of  the  Hall.  Every  poultryman  who  keeps 
abreast  of  the  latest  methods  of  incubation 
should  by  all  means  read  this  new  catalog-. 

HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR  CO.  ^gg$g£&g&3* 
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English  Birds  at  the  Palace  Show. 


The  Palace  Show  of  New  York  City  has 
been  advised  by  Poultry  Press,  Ltd.,  of 
London,  England,  that  it  plans  to  send 
over  an  exhibit  made  up  of  the  best  breed- 
ers in  England.  This  exhibit  will  be  in 
charge  of  an  expert  poultryman,  who  will 
attend  the  show  with  the  birds  and  see 
that  they  go  back  in  good  shape. 


We  pay  Agents  a  liberal  commis- 
sion. Write  for  terms. 


Principles  and  Practice 

OF 

Poultry  Culture. 

By  JOHN  H.  ROBINSON.      Editor  Farm  -  Poultry. 

This  book  is  primarily  a  text-book  for  poultry  classes  at  Agricultural  Col- 
leges The  plan  was  to  make  a  book  that  would  meet  the  requirements  of 
formal  class  instruction  and  also  of  the  isolated  student — or  general  reader.  It 
is  a  book  for  students  whose  minds  are  mature,  and  for  poultrymen  of  some  ex- 
perience; a  book  for  those  who  want  to  be  well  informed  on  the  whole  subject. 
Its  method  of  treatment  is  radically  different  from  any  other  poultry  book. 
It  is  the  best  value  in  poultry  books  on  the  market  today. 

PRICE  $3.00.   Postage  Prepaid  by  us. 

Special  \  Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture )  Both 
Offer  1      and  Farm-Poultry  one  year,       I  $3.25 

To  Canada,  $3.40.  Boston,  Sub-Stations  thereof,  and 
Foreign  Countries,  $3.50.    Send  order  and  remittance  to 

FARM-POULTRY* PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


"SENSATION" 

and  RED  PRINCE  Strains  of  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

Prove  their  superiority  at  America's  leading  shows.  BOSTON,  1912,  1st  and  2nd  cock;  1st  hen;  2nd  pullet;  2nd  pen,  etc.,  etc.  Also 
DISPLAY  and  $50.00  CUP  for  best  cock,  hen,  cockerel,  pullet  and  pen.  AT  PROVIDENCE,  1912,  won  .STATE  CUP  for  fifth  successive 
year,  as  well  as  twenty  other  prizes,  including  three  firsts.    AT  NEW  YORK,  1913,  1st  cockerel,  1st  pen,  etc.,  etc.    Also  DISPLAY. 

/We  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  WE  WON  DISPLAY  in  Rose  CombA 

\         and  not  Tompkins,  although  he  still  advertises  that  he  won  it.  / 

ALL  EGGS  now  half  price.  BARGAINS  in  Cocks  and  Breeding  Hens.  THE  GRANDEST  BUNCH  OF  YOUNGSTERS  we  ever  raised 
now  coming  on  and  fit  to  win  at  any  show.    Book  orders  at  once  for  early  Fall  and  Winter  Shows.    Send  stamp  for  Mating  and  Price  List. 

RED  FEATHER  FARM,  F.  W.  C.  Almy,  Prop.,  Box  67,Tiverton  4  Corners,  R.  I. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM* POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Farm-Poultry 


OCTOBER 


Muscovy  Duck  or  Muscovy  Qoose? 


ONE  afternoon  last  winter  I  slipped 
away  from  the  Palace  show  and 
went  out  to  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Park.  .J ust  at  dusk  I 
came  to  the  quarters  of  the  wild  geese 
and  kindred  fowls,  and,  to  my  surprise, 
found  the  Muscovy  Ducks  placed  here 
and  a  sign  on  their  premises  declaring 
that  they  were  geese  and  not  ducks.  In 
the  little  daylight  that  remained  I  tried 
to  apply  what  little  judgment  I  may  have 
in  such  matters  to  a  comparison  of  the 
different  kinds  of  waterfowl  there  to  see 
if  I  could  discover  a  reason  for  this  classi- 
fication. I  came  away  unconvinced,  but 
intending  to  look  into  the  matter  farther. 

There  was  a  rather  nondescript  looking 
bird  in  another  pen  that,  as  I  recall  it, 
was  described  as  a  species  of  goose,  that 
looked  to  me  like  a  hybrid  between  a 
Muscovy  and  some  waterfowl,  but  I  will 
not  be  positive  about  that.  I  made  no 
notes  and  did  not  tax  my  memory  with 
the  facts  about  it  as  I  would  if  I  had  not 
intended  to  take  the  matter  up  again. 

The  matter  bad  quite  passed  out  of 
mind  until  it  was  recalled  by  an  item  in 
the  September  number  of  the  American 
Poultry  Journal.  A  reader  of  that  paper 
asked  the  editor  why  the  sign  on  the 
enclosure  at  the  New  York  Zoological 
Park  containing  Colored  Muscovy,  reads 
"Black  Muscovy  Goose,  wrongly  called 
Muscovy  Duck."  And  the  editor  replies: 
"  The  sign  reads  that  way  because  it  is  a 
fact  and  we  have  been  wondering  how 
long  it  will  take  the  Standard  tinkering 
committee  to  wake  up  to  the  fact.  Prop- 
erly, the  Muscovy  is  a  goose.  It  has  a 
period  of  incubation  which  proves  it  is  a 


goose  and  not  a  duck.  Crossed  with  the 
Pekin  Duck,  the  Muscovy  produces  sterile 
hybrids  or  '  males '  which  will  not  and 
cannot  breed.  Still  the  Standard  says 
that  the  Muscovy  is  a  duck." 

The  facta  cited  in  regard  to  the  period 
of  incubation  and  the  sterility  of  hybrids 
prove  only  that  the  Muscovy  is  not  of  the 
same  species  as  our  other  domestic  ducks. 
They  do  not  prove  that  it  is  a  goose.  A 
turkey  has  the  same  period  of  incubation 
as  a  duck,  but  it  is  not  a  duck  —  not  by 
any  means.  The  Muscovy  in  domestica- 
tion does  not,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  pro- 
duce hybrids  with  any  other  birds  except 
ducks.  The  case  I  referred  to  above,  of 
a  questionable  hybrid,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered without  more  definite  observation 
or  information.  The  Muscovy  seems  to 
accept  the  domestic  duck  as  the  species 
next  of  kin.  I'pon  what  grounds,  other 
than  the  period  of  incubation,  the  author- 
ities at  the  New  York  Zoological  Park 
decided  that  it  is  a  goose,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  certainly  is  much  more  like  duc  ks 
in  looks  and  habits. 

After  reading  the  item  in  the  A.  P.  J. 
I  went  up  to  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  examined  the  natural  histories  in  the 
reading  room  there,  but  could  not  find 
one  that  took  the  ground  that  the  Mus- 
covy is  not  a  duck.  The  "  Riverside 
Natural  History"  treats  the  tree  ducks 
and  the  Muscovy  together,  and  says: 
' 1  The  tree  ducks,  which  seem  to  be  some- 
what isolated,  and,  perhaps,  might  have 
been  made  to  form  a  separate  sub-family 
in  connection  with  the  Muscovy  Duck  in 
the  genus  Sarkidiornis."  (Black-backed 
geese). 


Are  Laying  Contests  "Square"  and 
Poultry  Shows  44 Shady?" 


A SUBSCRIBER  sends  me  a  clip- 
ping from  a  copy  of  the  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  containing  a  report 
of  the  "Inter  Ocean-Midlothian 
baying  Contest,"  with  the  following  para- 
graphs marked: 

A  study  of  the  different  types  of  birds 
in  the  contest  will  show  that  there  is  as 
much  difference  in  breeders'  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  laying  type  as  there  is  between 
the  breeders  who  are  breeding  for  ex- 
hibition. Our  pessimistic  friend,  John 
Robinson,  editor  of  Farm-Poultry,  states 
in  one  of  his  recent  articles  in  the  col- 
umns of  his  publication  that  very  little 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  egg  lay- 
ing contests  being  conducted  by  some  of 
the  daily  papers.  But  we  must  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  fact  that  these  laying 
contests  are  conducted  on  the  square, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  many  shows,  and 
that  these  laying  records  are  material 
facts  and  not  the  mere  opinion  of  some 
inconsistent  judge,  as  are  some  of  the 
awards  placed  at  even  some  of  the  prom- 
inent shows. 

"Most  people  who  keep  fowls  keep 
them  for  the  eggs  that  they  lay,  and 
many,  while  they  want  thoroughbred 
stock,  don't  care  a  rap  for  show  records. 
The  real  money  made  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness is  made  from  eggs  and  dressed  fowls 
as  a  commercial  proposition.  Let  us  have 
some  more  egg  laying  contests." 

1  turn  to  my  letter  file  and  find  there  a 
letter  from  a  poultryman  who  frequently 
gives  me  inside  information  that  comes 
his  way.  This  letter  was  written  a  few 
months  after  a  laying  contest  conducted 
by  a  newspaper  began.  He  gives  me  the 
name  of  a  man  who  stated  that  he  had 
no  birds  in  the  competition,  but  that  the 
report  for  the  first  week  credited  him 
with  a  pen  that  laid  five  or  six  eggs,  lie 
notified  the  management  that  unless  the 
record  was  taken  out  he  would  put  a  paid 
ad.  in  another  newspaper  stating  the 
facts.  "What  do  you  know  about  that?" 
says  my  correspondent.  "  Too  bad  that 
we  can't  have  a  clean  laying  contest  in 
this  part  of  the  country  —  not  a  contest, 
but  a  good  test  of  several  years." 

It  had  been  currently  reported  about 
the  beginning  of  the  contest  here  referred 
to  that  the  entries  had  not  filled  at  the 
advertised  terms,  and  that  there  was  some 


irregularity  about  various  entries.  There 
were  other  reports  in  circulation  not  of 
the  kind  that  give  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  laying  contests  as  conducted  by 
daily  newspapers.  I  mention  these  to 
show  that  from  the  very  beginning  of 
such  competitions  in  America  there  was 
some  ground  for  suspicion  that  they  were 
not  "on  the,  square,"  but  were  just  as 
open  to  suspicion  as  the  poultry  shows. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  field  of 
human  interest  in  which  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  engaged  will  not  try 
to  gain  an  advantage  over  competitors  by 
unfair  as  well  as  by  fair  means  if  they 
see  any  opportunity  to  do  this  without 
detection,  or  even  without  being  ruled 
out  entirely.  This  is  both  a  matter  of 
fact  and  so  much  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  it  is  absurd  for  anyone  to 
assert  that  those  who  engage  in  laying 
competitions  are  above  suspicion.  It  is  a 
great  deal  easier  for  anyone  so  disposed, 
and  having  the  opportunity,  to  falsify  lay- 
ing contest  records  than  for  a  judge  to 
show  partiality  in  making  awards. 

The  work  of  the  judge  is  immediately 
reviewed  by  the  exhibitors  and  visitors, 
many  of  whom  are  as1  competent  to  form 
opinions  as  the  judge.  In  a  laying  con- 
test the  man  who  collects  the  eggs  is  the 
judge  who  can  manipulate  records  to  the 
extent  of  making  them  all  grossly  inaccur- 
ate without  detection.  If  the  man  who 
collects  the  eggs  also  enters  the  figures 
on  the  records,  or  on  the  books,  he  has 
another  chance  to  manipulate,  unless  a 
check  is  kept  on  him  constantly.  If 
another  keeps  the  records,  he  can  manip- 
ulate his  figures  easily,  and  detection 
would  be  impossible.  To  put  it  another 
way,  there  is  no  absolute  verification  of 
records  in  laying  contests.  Their  credi- 
bility rests  upon  the  accuracy,  fidelity, 
and  honesty  of  those  in  charge.  As  long 
as  the  reported  results  are  reasonable, 
those  on  the  outside  assume  that  they  are 
probably  accurate,  but  when  results  be- 
come unreasonably  extraordinary,  the  so- 
phisticated outsider  becomes  suspicions. 

Those  of  us  on  the  outside  who  are  not 
daily  newspaper  men  are  also  apt  to  find 
it  a  little  difficult  to  connect  the  news- 
paper way  of  reporting  such  things  with 
the  idea  of  judicious  and  painstaking  ac- 
curacy. 


Write  for  Your  Copy  of  the 
CYPHERS  Book- 


,  ?0ITm.E  Mtm 


FREE! 


well  worth  paying  for— yet  it  is  free. 
poultry  keepers. 


It  is  more  than  a  catalog— is  educational,  help' 
ful.  valuable.  Contains  241  pages— many  of  them 
filled  with  sound  advice  based  upon  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  leading  poultry  authori- 
ties. Chapters  on  right  methods,  newest  develop- 
ments and  proved  results  at  the  Cyphers  {75,000 
Poultry  and  Demonstration  Farm  make  this  book 
Also  lists  more  than  a  hundred  articles  needed  by  progressive 


Everything  For  Poultry  Keepers 


Incubators  Fattening  Mash 

Brooders  Scratching  Food 

Brood  Coops  Fertile  Egg  Mash 

Chick  Shelters  Laying  Mash 

Brooder  Stoves  Short-Cut  Alfalfa 

Leg  Bands  Mealed  Alfalfa 

Canonizing  Sets  Full-Nest  Egg  Food 

Chick  Food  Nodi  Charcoal 

Developing  Food  Poultry  Remedies 

Growing  Mash  Napersol  (Disinfectant) 

All  guaranteed  by  Cyphers  Incubator  Company  to  give  complete  satisfaction  or  money  refanded. 
Write  today  for  free  copy  of  "Profitable  Poultry  and  Egg  Production.**  Please  mention  this  paper. 
Address  Home  Office  or  nearest  Branch  store. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Dept.  12,  Factory  and  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Stores  and  Warehouses:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  23  Barclay  St.;  Boston,  Mass.,  12-14  Canal  St  ;  Chicago, 
ILL,  329-331  Plymouth  Ct.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  317-319  S.  W.  Boulevard;  Oakland  CaL,  2127  Broadway. 


Anti-Fly  Pest 
Egg  Preservative 
Fumigating  Candles 
Drinking  Fountains 
Grit  and  Shell  Boxes 
Food  and  Water  Holders 
Pigeon  Supplies 
Lice  Powder 
Roost  Supports 
Roofing  Paper 


Spray  Pumps 
Powder  Guns 
Wire  Fencing 
Bone  Cutters 
Chick  Markers 
Bone  Mills 
Root  Cutters 
Nest  Eggs 
Poultry  Books 
Etc.,  etc. 


Make  Hens 


READ  THE  BOOK  THAT  TELLS  HOW 

Tells  you  how  to  make  bens  lay.  Gives  you  in  a  nutshell 
the  whole  matter  of  right  feeding.   Read  it  if  you  want  to 
know  the  real  value,  of  fresh,  raw  bone,  which  contains  four  times 
the  egg-making  ingredients  that  grain  has.    You  must  feed  raw,  green 
bone  to  promote  growth,  development  and  laying.   It  doubles 
your  profits  in  number  of  effgs,  fertility,  strong  chicks, 
large  fowls.   It  is  easily  and  quickly  prepared  with 


MANN'S 


Latest  Model 

Bone  Cutter  | 

It  cuts  ail  green  bone  with  all  adhering  meat  and  gristle; 
■wastes  nothing  and  never  clogs.  Automatically  ad- 
justs cutting  to  your  strength.  Anyone  can  turn  it. 
We'll  send  you  one  on  10  Bays'  Free  Trial.  No  money 
down.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  at  our  expense.  Send  for  book  today. 
F.  VV.  MANN  CO.  Box  55  Miltord,  Mass.* 


RVOUBG 


Guilford  Springs  Farm 


WHITE.  WYANDOTTES 


AND 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Good  Breeders  at 
Living  Prices. 

We  need  the  room 
for  young  stock. 


First  Pen  Cockerel, 
New  York,  1907. 
From  life. 


G,  E.  MANN,  Superintendent,  Guilford  Center,  Vermont. 


DOUBLE  QU1CKGRA1N  SPROUTER 

f™  PERPETUAL  POULTRY  SILO 

This  is  the  fourth  season  that  readers  have  seen  in 
the  poultry  papers  the  following  very  familiar  line: — 

SPROUTED  OATS  —  WINTER  EGGS 

and  several  thousand  poultry  keepers  have  im- 
mensely increased  their  egg  yield  by  the  use  of  the 
well  known  Double  Quick  Grain  Sprouter — the 
original — the  first — the  oldest  sprouter  and  made 
in  the  Largest  Grain  Sprouter  Factory  in  the  World, 
jjfl  We  have  supplied  many  of  the  large  and  well 
known  poultry  plants  in  the  United  States,  some 
having  ordered  as  many  as  three  to  five  sprouter 
after  testing  out  their  value. 

Later — April  27 — I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  two 
more  of  your  No.  5  Double  Quick  Sprouters.  The  one 
I  bought  some  weeks  since  is  doing  good  work. — C.  H. 
Latham,  Beautv  and  Utility  Barred  Rocks,  Lancaster, 
Mass. 

October  7,  1912 — On  September  16th  I  ordered  your 
No.  5  Double  Quick  Sprouter  sent  to  Maud  L.  Kaler, 
Columbia  City,  Ind.,  and  this  one  is  proving  so  satis- 
factory that  she  wants  another  of  the  some  size  and 
therefore  you  will  find  draft  in  payment  of  this  second 
sprouter.— Milo  R.  Meredith,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

September  14, 1912 — I  ordered  and  received  from  you 
last  fall  one  of  your  5-tray  grain  sprouters.  This  works 
very  satisfactorily.  I  want  one  for  1,/jOO  hens.  'Will 
vou  kindly  advise  me  by  return  mail  if  you  make  a 
larger  size  and  the  price  of  same.  Later — September  23 

 I  enclose  you  my  check  for  which  please  ship  me 

rush  one  of  your  No.  6  Grain  Sprouters. — E.  A.  Palmer, 
Providence.  R.  I. 

Shows  Oat  Sprouts  8  Inches  High  ,  Soon  pays  for  itself.     Make,  two  to  four  bu.hel.  of  feed 

from   one  ot  grain.     Sprouts  in  24  hours  and  forces  growths 
if  2  inches  daily.    Made  in  six  sizes  from  a  few  hens  to  1000.  Send  for  complete  Double  Quick  informtion. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO.       -    73  Front  Street        -       COLFAX,  IOWA 


Sea  Shells  for  Poultry 

We  have  large  quantitv  of  first  class  stock  on  hand.  Circular  and  sample  free.  $1.25  per  bbl.;  5  bbl. 
lots  at  $5.   THE  KNOAVLES-LOMBARD  CO..  Guilford.  Conn.   (The  old  reliable  dealers). 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  — please  them  — and  help  us. 
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How  About  this  "  Inter  Ocean  Mid= 
lothian  Laying  Contest." 


ALTHOUGH  since  early  in  the  year 
I  have  noticed  reports  of  this  con- 
test in  some  exchanges,  I  had  not 
read  anything  relating  to  it  until 
the  marked  report  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  was  sent  to  me.  This  re- 
port does  not  give  the  names  of  owners, 
but  mentions  the  pens  by  number.  I 
thought  that  that  was  a  good  idea  until 
in  looking  over  the  September  number  of 
the  American  Poultry  Journal  I  observed 
that  this  same  .Midlothian  Farms,  John 
(i.  I'oorman,  proprietor,  is  advertising 
"  the  world's  best  layers  "  in  eight  differ- 
ent varieties.  Then  it  seemed  to  me  that, 
as  far  as  possibilities  of  conditions  that 
would  lead  to  doubts  whether  everything 
was  absolutely  on  the  square  is  con- 
cerned, this  particular  laying  contest  is 
more  open  to  suspicion  than  any  poultry 
show  that  I  ever  knew  anything  about. 

According  to  his  advertising,  Mr.  Foor- 
man  has  among  his  "world's  best  lay- 
ers" the  K  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  that 
led  in  the  Missouri  Laying  Competition 
last  year.  He  says:  "The  record  of  this 
pen  shows  the  remarkable  laying  qualities 
that  have  been  incorporated  into  my  R. 
C.  Reds."  Note  that  he  says  "  my  R.  C. 
Reds." 

Then  as  to  the  Barred  Rocks.  He  has 
the  leading  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  in  the 
Missouri  competition,  and  also  refers  to 
them  as  "my  strain." 

Turning  to  "White  Rocks  we  find  that 
he  is  the  owner  of  "  Lady  Show  You  — 
The  World  Champion  Layer  — 281  Eggs 
at  Missouri  State  Experiment  Station," 
and  he  says:  "This,  with  many  other 
records  of  over  200  eggs  is  sufficient  proof 
who  has  the  most  profitable  White  Rocks. 
Regardless  of  claims,  there  is  not  a  White 
Rock  breeder  in  the  country  who  has 
bred  foreggs  in  the  manner  that  1  have." 

Then  come  the  "White  Wyandottes,  the 
second  pen  in  the  Missouri  competition, 
and  "those  who  are  considering  "White 
Wyandottes"  are  advised  not  to  fail  to 
note  the  merits  of  "our  strain"  which 
has  been  "bred  for  egg  production  for 
nineteen  years." 

Next  come  White  Orpingtons.  The 
special  prize  in  the  Missouri  competition 
for  best  record  for  an  Orpington  hen  was 
won  by  "Lady  Grace,"  and  we  are  told 
that  "no  breeder  can  dispute  the  superior 
qualities  of  my  White  Orpingtons." 

"My  White  Leghorns,"  "my  S.  C. 
Reds,"  and  "  my  Buff  Orpingtons  "  are 
all  in  the  "world's  best  layers"  class, 
though  strange  to  say  they  did  not  make 
records  in  Missouri. 

Now  turning  to  the  report  of  the  Mis- 
souri laying  competition,  which  gives  the 
list  of  winning  pens  and  hens,  I  find  that 
the  birds  that  Mr.  Foorman  is  advertising 
as  having  won  in  that  competition  did  all 
do  as  he  advertises,  but  I  do  not  find  any- 
thing to  indicate  that  Mr.  Poorman,  or 
Midlothian  Farms,  had  anything  to  do 
with  any  winning  in  that  contest.  I  find 
that  the  R.  C.  Reds  belonged  to  D.  E. 
Hall,  of  California,  Mo.;  the  Barred 
Ko'  ks  to  the  Brooks  Sanitary  Hennery, 
of  Morgan  Fark,  111. ;  "Lady  Show  You," 
to  J.  A.  Biekerdike,  of  Millersville,  111.; 
the  White  Wyandottes  to  P.  J.  .Tansen, 
of  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  the  Wtiite  Orping- 
ton hen  that  made  the  best  record  to  A. 
M.  Robertson,  Morocco,  Ind. 

Of  course  this  could  be  explained  by 
showing  that  all  these  people  bought  their 
stork  of  Mr.  Foorman,  and  that  after  the 
competition  he  bought  these  birds  of 
them.  Perhaps  that  is  the  case.  But  I 
notice  that  a  pen  owned  by  Mr.  Bicker- 
dike,  won  the  cup  offered  by  V.  R.  Fisbel 
for  "best  pen  record  by  White  Rocks, 
Fisbel  strain,"  and  I  not  unnaturally  as- 
sume that  "  Lady  Show  You  "  was  prob- 
ably of  the  same  strain. 

Now  I  turn  back  to  the  Inter  Ocean  re- 
port of  the  contest  at  Midlothian  Farms, 
and  find  that  the  six  leading  pens  in  that 
competition  happen  to  he  of  six^ different 
varieties,  in  this  order:  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red, 
R.  C.  R.  I.  Red.  White  Rock,  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn,  White  Orpington,  White 
Wyandotte.  What  a  striking  coincidence? 
The  next  three  pens  are  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. 

Such  a  coincidence  may  not  mean  any- 
thing wrong,  but  it  is  just  the  kind  of  a 


coincidence  that,  in  poultry  shows,  leads 
to  suspicions  that  there  is  something 
"  shady,"  and  those  who  are  inclined  to 
challenge  comparisons  of  laying  compe- 
titions conducted  by  newspapers  with 
poultry  shows,  would  do  well  to  think 
some  of  these  things  over. 

Midlotihan  Farms  should  tell  all  the 
history  of  those  "  strains,"  and  the  Inter 
Ocean  -  Midlothian  Farms  Egg  Laying 
Contest  Reports  should  contain  the  names 
of  the  owners  of  pens,  and  enough  of  the 
history  of  the  various  entries  to  allow  us 
to  decide  for  ourselves  whether  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  this  competition  are  ab- 
solutely disinterested. 

To  me,  it  looks  like  if  the  public  will 
have  laying  competitions,  there  will  have 
to  be  general  rules  prescribed  by  a  gen- 
eral organization  regulating  laying  com- 
petitions as  the  A.  P.  A.  rules  are  de- 
signed to  regulate  poultry  shows.  I 
think  that  most  of  those  conversant  with 
troubles  that  grow  out  of  the  wrongful 
practices  related  to  exhibiting  and  the 
selling  of  exhibition  stock  will  agree  with 
me  that  no  breeder  of  fancy  stock  ever 
put  half  as  much  that  needed  explanation 
into  two  advertisements  than  is  found  in 
the  two  ads.  from  which  I  have  quoted. 


c 


Lice  Prevent 
Hems  Laying 

Hens  that  are  pestered  with  lice 
can't  lay  eggs  as  regularly  as  they 
should ;  they  expend  their  energy 
pecking  and  clawing  themselves  to 
.  allaytheitch.  Anddon'tforgetthis — lice 
breed  terribly  fast,  and  the  longertheyare 
left  alone  the  harderit  is  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Off.  HESS 

INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 

kills  lice  on  poultry  and  farm  stock.  It 
kills  them  instantly — as  soon  as  it  gets  to 
them— that's  why  it's  called  Instant.  It 
also  destroys  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash 
and  melon  vines,  cabbage  worms,  slugs 
/f\     on  rose  bushes,  etc.   See  the  name 
"InstanF'on  the  can— that's  the  louse 
killer  formulated   by   Dr.  Hess 
.     /»•    (M.D.,  D.V.S.).    Sifting-top  cans. 
1  lb.  25c ;  3  lbs.  60c*  Except  in 
Canada  and  the  far  West.    If  not 
\*J9    a*  vour  dealer's,  write 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,      Ashland,  Ohio 


Some  Chinese  Hens  Lay  Large  Eggs. 


II  IN  A  has  long  been  known  as  an 
egg-producing  country,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  possibility  of 
shipping  eggs  to  the  United  States 
has  been  discussed  mainly  with  reference 
to  south  and  central  China.  Manchuria 
does  not  seem  to  figure  in  these  calcula- 
tions, yet  if  the  testimony  of  tourists  and 
residents  of  China  is  reliable  the  best  eggs 
are  to  be  had  in  that  region,  at  least  in 
south  Manchuria.  I  have  frequently  heard 
visitors  remark  that  the  eggs  served  in 
south  Manchuria  are  twice  as  large  as 
those  of  south  China,  and  I  have  investi- 
gated the  size  of  the  eggs  sold  here.  The 
hardy  hens  of  this  region  lay  eggs  that 
average,  according  to  the  hen,  from  five 
to  seven  to  the  pound,  and  six  to  the 
pound  is  common  and  usual. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  breeders  and 
egg  farmers  in  the  United  States  to  know 
that  I  have  seen  within  the  past  week 


eggs  weighing  over  four  ounces,  produced 
by  an  ordinary  hen  of  no  particular  breed 
fed  on  corn  and  kept  in  a  confined  inclo- 
sure.  Tins,  however,  is  not  a  daily  per- 
formance. The  fowl  referred  to  is  a  black 
hen,  of  no  particular  breed,  but  resem- 
bling the  Langshan.  She  lays  an  egg 
weighing  4  ounces  or  over  at  least  every 
third  day  and  lays  an  egg  every  day  for 
about  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  there  oc- 
curs an  interval  of  two  or  three  days  during 
which  no  eggs  are  laid.  The  smaller  eggs 
average  six  to  the  pound.  The  shell  is 
brown,  with  a  circle  of  dark  spots  near 
one  end. 

Other  hens  bought  in  the  market  aver- 
age six  eggs  to  the  pound,  with  white  or 
brown  eggs,  there  being  no  standard,  of 
course.  What  these  hens  could  do  if  fed 
and  cared  for  scientifically  cannot  be 
told,  but  they  should  do  wonders. 

It  is  common  to  buy  from  Chinese  eggs 


that  will  average  six  to  the  pound,  though 
smaller  ones  are  also  plentiful,  but  the 
chicken  business  is  not  yet  understood  by 
the  Chinese,  and  the  hens  get  practically 
no  care  or  attention.  They  forage  and 
care  for  themselves.  They  get  little  pro- 
tection from  a  temperature  frequently 
falling  below  zero  (Fahrenheit)  and  occa- 
sionally to  10°  or  even  20°  below  zero. 

The  largest  eggs  I  have  seen  here  aver- 
aged four  to  the  pound,  some  being 
slightly  below  four  ounces,  and  others 
slightly  over;  some  even  four  and  one- 
fourth  ounces.  These  were  from  a  hen 
kept  by  a  man  in  Antung,  whose 
hens  get  more  attention  and  better  food 
than  the  Chinese-kept  hens. 

The  flavor  of  eggs  bought  from  local 
Chinese  is  often  poor  and  sometimes  ob- 
jectionable, but  this  is  undoubtedly  due 
solely  to  the  character  of  the  food  the 
hens  consume  for  lack  of  better,  as  they 
receive  practically  no  attention  from  their 
owners. —  A.  A.  Williamson,  Consul  at 
Antung,  in  Daily  Consular  Reports. 


Candee  Incubators  are  Automatic  and  Reliable. 

Deliveries  for  the  19 14  Model  Candee  are  being  made  —  by  the  carload. 
The  hatching  record  made  by  the  1913  Model  has  caused  an  unprecedented  early  demand. 
Orders  from  present  customers  for  extra  sections  prove  that  the  Candee  is  the  machine 
the  poultry  world  has  been  waiting  for. 

The  Candee  automatic  is  doing  for  the  poultrymen  what  automatic  machinery  does  for 
the  farmer. 

SOLD  UPON  A  MONEY  BACK  BASIS. 

The  Candee  stands  upon  its  record  of  proven  success.  It  is  the  one  incubator  that  has  no 
overheating  problems  —  no  night  watchings  or  alarms  —  no  hand  regulated  trays,  no 
complications. 

It  is  unlike  any  other  incubator. 

Hot  water  heat  only  enters  the  egg  chambers  when  heat  is  needed.  The  rest  of  the  time 
it  is  shut  out.    The  automatic  water  regulators  do  the  work  heretofore  done  by  hand. 

WRITE  FOR  THE  NEW  1914  CATALOC. 

Candee  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Dept.  18,  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM- POULTRY,"  wU>  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Farm-Poultry 
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Mow  to  Find  Out  About  Inbreeding. 


TI I  E  venerable  H.  H.  Stoddard,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  American  Poul- 
try Journal,  quotes  a  statement 
from  one  of  my  books  in  regard 
to  inbreeding  not  being  detrimental,  and 
uses  it  as  a  text  for  a  discourse  upon  the 
terrible  evils  of  inbreeding,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  undertakes  to  state  some  of 
his  views  of  evolution  and  heredity.  His 
article  does  not  make  it  necessary  for  me 
to  revise  the  view  of  his  competency  to 
discuss  such  matters  presented  in  com- 
ments upon  his  discussion  of  Dr.  Pearl's 
work  a  few  months  ago,  but  does  make  it 
appropriate  for  me  to  tell  of  my  personal 
experience  with  Mr.  .Stoddard's  views  of 
inbreeding,  and  the  other  view. 

.Mr.  Stoddard  says:  "'Inbreeding  is 
not  in  itself  detrimental.'  For  fifty  years 
I  have  contended  that,  absolutely,  it 
always  is." 

My  personal  recollection  of  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's teaching  goes  back  for  more  than 
forty  years.  I  cannot  say  that  at  that 
early  period  I  had  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  his  views,  but  as  a  small  boy 
I  was  familiar  with  his  paper  when  he 
was  commonly  considered  the  leader  in 
American  poultry  journalism.  When  I 
went  into  poultry  keeping  in  1890,  the 
first  thing  that  I  did  was  to  subscribe  for 
the  Poultry  World  and  buy  a  number  of 
the  books  either  written  or  published  by 
Mr.  Stoddard.  My  natural  inclination  is 
to  accept  what  anyone  supposed  to  be 
an  authority  says  as  presumably  true. 
This  is  supplemented  by  another  equally 
natural  inclination  to  "prove  all  things 
and  hold  to  that  which  is  good." 

In  my  first  poultry  breeding  operations 
I  was  as  scrupulous  as  the  most  rabid 
opponent  of  inbreeding  could  desire  to 
avoid  it.  I  gave  Mr.  Stoddard's  way  a 
thorough  trial,  although  for  reasons  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
inbreeding,  my  subscription  to  his  paper 
was  not  renewed.  I  scrupulously  avoided 
inbreeding  for  three  seasons.  Meantime, 
in  the  poultry  and  other  literature  that  I 
read  1  found  a  great  many  occasional 
statements  that  made  me  doubt.  So  I 
began  to  experiment  in  inbreeding.  I 
will  not  rehearse  the  details  here.  I  found 
out  immediately  that  inbreeding,  as  com- 
monly practiced  by  poultry  fanciers,  was 
not  detrimental,  and  that  no  stability  in 
results  could  be  secured  without  it.  As  a 
result  of  one  experiment  in  which  re- 
peated close  inbreeding  was  carried  on 
from  1893  to  1899,  I  had  birds  of  remark- 
able size  and  stamina  from  stock  that,  in 
the  beginning,  was  of  ordinary  size  and 
stamina.  This  was  not  stock  inbred  as 
fanciers  usually  inbreed,  but  bred  with 
the  most  extreme  in-and-in  breeding,  yet 
always  with  selection  for  vigor.  I  discon- 
tinued the  experiment  and  sold  the  stock 
in  the  fall  of  1899  because  I  had  con- 
vinced myself  that  with  selection  for 
vigor,  vigor  could  be  intensified  just  the 
same  as  any  other  quality,  and  because  it 
was  not  convenient  to  go  on  with  the 
work. 

Bulletin  No.  192,  of  the  Maine  Experi- 
ment Station,  gives  the  report  of  an  ex- 
periment made  there  a  few  years  ago  to 
determine  whether  the  stock  which,  in  a 
mass,  had  been  inbred  for  nine  years,  no 
"  new  blood"  having  been  introduced  in 
that  time,  had  deteriorated  from  inbreed- 
ing. Eight  males  from  flocks  not  at  all 
related  to  the  stock  at  the  station  were 
secured  from  eight  different  poultry  breed- 
ers and  mated  with  hens  from  the  station 
flock.  Seven  pens  of  the  station  stock 
were  mated  for  comparison  with  these, 
the  seven  pens  being  of  stock  "  closely 
bred  for  nine  years,"  the  year  of  the  ex- 
periment making  ten.  Here  is  the  con- 
clusion: "From  these  data"  (given  in 
accompanying  tables)  "it  appears  that 
there  is  no  substantial  difference  in  egg 
production,  either  in  the  winter  or  the 
spring  periods,  between  the  pullets  which 
came  from  entirely  unrelated  parents  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  whose  parents 
belonged  to  the  station  strain  on  the  other 
hand.  In  the  winter  period  it  is  true 
that  the  birds  from  outcross  matings  have 
a  slightly  higher  mean  production  than 
either  group  of  narrow  bred  daughters. 
The  difference,  however,  is  too  small  to 
be  significant.  *  *  *  In  the  spring 
period  the  daughters  from  the  outcross 
matings  actually  laid  a  little  less  than 
these  from  the  narrow  matings.    An  ex- 


amination of  adult  mortality  records  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  fecundity 
records.  The  percentage  of  mortality 
among  the  adult  daughters  from  outcross 
matings  was  11.3%.  *  *  *  For  the 
daughters  of  all  narrow  matings  the  mor- 
tality rate  was  10.8%.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that,  as  measured  by  this  index,  the  out- 
crossed  stock  was  no  more  vigorous  than 
the  narrow  bred.  It  may  further  be  said 
that  not  only  was  there  no  difference  in 
the  first  generation  Ijetween  the  offspring 
of  outcross  and  narrow  matings,  but 
further  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
progeny  in  subsequent  generations." 

When  I  visited  the  farm  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  at  Bethesda,  Md., 
about  a  year  ago,  I  was  shown  the  guinea 
pigs  that  are  being  used  in  some  experi- 
mental work  there.  The  Twenty-Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  1911,  contains,  on  page  21,  a 
reference  to  this  work,  from  which  I 
quote:  "  Twenty-four  families  are  being 
inbred,  matings  being  made  between  litter 
brother  and  sister  in  each  generation.  All 
families  have  been  thus  inbred  for  four 
generations,  and  some  for  ten  genera- 
tions. *  *  *  The  vitality  of  guinea 
pigs  that  have  been  inbred  for  seven  gen- 
erations is  being  determined  by  inocu- 
lating them  with  tubercle  bacilli.  Guinea 
pigs  of  equal  weight  and  age,  but  not  in- 
bred, are  being  used  as  checks.  The  prin- 
cipals and  checks  are  born  and  reared  in 
the  same  building,  and  cared  for  and 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
From  results  so  far  obtained,  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  diff  erence  in  the  vitality 
of  inbred  and  normal  animals." 

The  investigator  in  charge  of  this  work 
adds:  "Before  definite  conclusions  are 
reached  in  the  matter,  however,  the  ex- 
periments must  be  repeated  and  large 
numbers  of  animals  used."  That  is  the 
appropriate  position  for  him  to  take  con- 
sidering his  experiment  without  reference 
to  other  evidence.  If  his  results  are  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  results  in 
poultry  at  the  Maine  station,  and  with 
the  experience  of  many  breeders  who, 
like  myself,  have  tried  it  out  practically, 
they  seem  to  me  quite  conclusive.  Cer- 
tainly they  may  be  so  regarded  in  con- 
trast with  the  evidence  for  the  view  that 
inbreeding  causes  deterioration.  What 
is  the  evidence  of  that?  Where  is  it? 
Many  writers  like  Mr.  Stoddard  have 
been  making  just  as  broad  and  as  positive 
statements  about  this  matter  as  he  has. 
They  assert  in  a  general  way.  and  appeal 
to  Darwin  and  to  science,  or  perhaps  they 
appeal  to  nothing  but  write  as  positively 
as  they  can,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  In  a 
very  few  cases  they  cite  references  to 
scientific  works;  occasionally  they  tell 
some  of  their  own  experiences.  I  have 
never  seen  a  single  instance  reported  as 
the  experience  of  the  writer,  showing  that 
"  inbreeding"  caused  deterioration,  that 
was  of  any  value  as  evidence,  nor  have  I 
known  a  case  where  such  a  writer,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  produced  the  facts 
in  regard  to  his  experience,  that  would 
enable  others  to  judge  of  the  correctness 
of  the  interpretation  which  attributed 
bad  results  to  inbreeding.  The  rule  is 
that  the  man  condemning  inbreeding  out 
of  his  alleged  experience  makes  his  asser- 
tions and  fails  to  substantiate  them.  If 
Mr.  Stoddard,  or  anyone  else  who  en- 
dorses his  views  about  inbreeding,  has 
any  good  evidence  he  should  produce  it. 

As  to  the  view  of  "science"  on  this 
question.  The  Darwinists  had  corrected 
their  early  impression  and  had  reached 
the  really  scientific  view  long  before  the 
experiments  and  observations  that  I  have 
cited  were  made.  In  fact,  nothing  did 
more  to  confirm  my  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  popular  view  of  inbreeding  as 
voiced  by  Mr.  Stoddard  and  other  poul- 
try writers  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
than  reading  the  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject in  "  Darwinism,"  by  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace.  As  this  was  published  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  anyone  professing  to  be  posted 
on  Darwinian  theories  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  it. 

Darwin  made  the  distinction  between 
the  usual  effects  of  inbreeding  in  common 
practice  and  the  necessary  consequences 
of  inbreeding,  and  this  distinction  is  ob- 
served by  Wallace  when  he  says:  "On 
the  whole,  then,  the  evidence  at  our  coin- 


O  K.;  Poultry  Litter 


WRITE  TO-DAY  for  FREE  SAMPLE 

Because  we  Know  You'll  Use 
Nothing  Else  THIS  FALL 

"O.  K."  Is  the  most  wonderful  litter  for  Hens,  Ducks,  and  Geese.  It's  cheaper  to  use  and  ever 
so  much  bettor  than  straw,  clover,  alfalfa,  sawdust,  shavings,  or  anything  el6c  ever  thought 
of  for  litter.  All  the  big  breeders  who  try  It  never  go  back  to  anything  else  because  Uiere 
Is  nothing  else  they  would  ever  again  use. 


"0.  K,"  LITTER  • 


bsorbs  all  the  Moisture 
ries  up  the  Droppings 
Prevents  all  Odors 


"O.  K."  Poultry  Litter  keeps  your  houses  always  dry,  clean,  sweet  -  smelling  and  sanitarv 
YOU  NEED  NO  DKOPPINGS  BOARDS,  and  ~".uir>. 

Clean  House  Only  Once  Every  Three  or  Four  Months. 

'•O.  K."  Litter  will  NOT  BURN.   Lice  Think  of  the  Labor  Saved, 

will  not  come  where  it  Is  used. 

Tell  us  how  many  hens  you  keep 
—  we  will  tell  yon  how  much  "O. 
K."  Litter  you  need. 

Write  today  for  the  free  sample  and 
printed  matter.    You  need  them  both. 

"0.  K."  COMPANY, 


Pept. 


I  7.*>.  —  1  .">  7  "Water  Street. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


12  So.  Market  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


«\?TRA  D  E    MA  R  K 

\PllfS 


RECALS  AGAIN  SUPREME 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair,  Sept.  8-13,  1913. 

For  the  eighth  time  Martin's  Regal  White  Wyandottes  prove  themselves  Invincible.   In  a  splendid  class 

they  win  under  Judge  Dreveustedt : 

COCK.— 1.  2.  3.  4,  5.  HENS.  — 1.  2,  3.  4.  COCKERELS,  —  1.  2,  3,  4,  5. 

PULLETS.  —  1.  2,  4,  5.  PENS,  (old)  —  1,  2.  3.  4.  .5. 

PENS,  (youns)-l,  2.  3.  4,  5.  $2.">.00  IN  GOLD  FOR  BEST  DISPLAY. 

Judges  and  breeders  agreed  that  never  had  such  a  string  of  White  Wyandottes  been  shown  by  any  other 
breeder.  In  a  string  of  seventy  birds  only  two  were  unplaced,  showing  the  wonderful  uniformity  of  type 
running  through  my  flock.  In  eight  years  showing  at  this  fair  my  biras  have  won  forty-two  blue  ribbons 
out  of  a  possible  forty-eight.  Why  not  make  a  start  with  the  Regal  Strain  ?  No  other  strain  combines  exhi- 
bition and  utility  qualities  to  such  a  marked  degree. 

500  matured  cockerels  and  pullets  ready  to  so  into  the  show  room. 

1,000  cocks  and  hens  to  select  show  birds  and  breeding  stock  from. 

SEND  FOUR  CENTS  FOR  THE  REGAL  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  BOOK. 
FREE,  —  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JOHN  S.  MARTIN,  Box  467,  Port  Dover,  Ontario. 


Madison  Square  Garden 

1888.    "AMERICA'S  LEADINC  SHOW."     |  9  |  3. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

Will  be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 

December  26th  to  December  3 1  st,  inclusive 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  DECEMBER  Mth,  1913. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES  AND  CHANGES  IN  THE  REGULATIONS. 
For  Premium  List  and  Information  apply  to 

CHAS.  D.  CLEVELAND,  Sec'y,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


ROVIDENCE  SHO 


w 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
RHODE  ISLAND  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 

DECEMBER  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  1913, 

INFANTRY  HALL,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

More  and  Better  Specials  than  ever.  Liberal 
Regular  Premiums.    Entries  close  Nov.  15,  19  13 

ADDRESS   FOR   PREMIUM  LISTS 

|W.  I.  BROWN,  Sec'y,  Box  749,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Pullets  in  large  and  small  lots;  also  Breeders  and  Cockerels. 
Low  in  price.    Quality  guaranteed.  Write.    |y|.  P.  JONES,  Newport,  Me. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  —  please  them  -  and  help  us. 
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mand  proves  that,  whatever  may  be  its 
ultimate  cause,  close  interbreeding  does 
usually  produce  bad  results;  and  it  is  only 
by  the  most  rigid  selection,  whether  nat- 
ural or  artificial,  that  the  danger  can  be 
altogether  obviated."  That  is  good  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  leaves  out  of  con- 
sideration a  fact  that  is  not  brought  home 
to  a  scientific  student  of  reproduction  as 
frequently  and  as  forcibly  as  it  is  to  one 
who  watches  the  work  of  many  ' '  breed- 
ers" of  poultry.  That  fact  is  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  persons  who 
undertake  to  reproduce  creatures  of  any 
kind,  whether  by  inbreeding  or  outcross- 
ing, produce  stock  of  inferior  quality  and 
stamina  because  of  bad  judgment  in  ma- 
ting and  poor  management  in  growing 
the  stock.  As  far  as  inheritance  is  con- 
cerned, undesirable  faults  are  just  as 
prevalent  in  the  results  of  the  matings  of 
breeders  who  systematically  outcross  as 
in  the  results  of  those  who  practice  close 
breeding. 

The  Darwinian  view  is  more  fully  and 
satisfactorily  stated  in  another  place  in 
this  same  work  which  I  will  quote  in  full : 
"  No  one  was  more  fully  impressed  than 
was  Mr.  Darwin  with  the  beneficial  effects 
of  intercrossing  on  the  vigor  and  fertility 
of  the  species  or  race,  yet  he  saw  clearly 
that  it  was  not  always  and  necessarily 
advantageous.  He  says :  '  The  most  im- 
portant conclusion  at  which  I  have  ar- 
rived is  tbat  the  mere  act  of  intercrossing 
by  itself  does  no  good.  The  good  depends 
on  the  individuals  which  are  crossed  dif- 
fering slightly  in  constitution,  owing  to 
their  progenitors  having  been  subjected 
during  several  generations  to  slightly 
different  conditions.  This  conclusion  — 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see  —  is  closely  con- 
nected with  various  important  physio- 
logical problems,  such  as  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  slight  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  life.'  Mr.  Darwin  has  also 
adduced  much  direct  evidence  proving 
that  slight  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
life  are  beneficial  to  both  animals  and 
plants,  maintaining  or  restoring  their 
vigor  and  fertility  in  the  same  way  as  a 
favorable  cross  seems  to  restore  it.  It  is, 
I  believe,  by  a  careful  consideration  of 
these  two  classes  of  facts  that  we  shall 
find  the  clue  to  the  labyrinth  in  which 
the  subject  has  appeared  to  involve  us. 

"Just  as  we  have  seen  that  intercross- 
ing is  not  necessarily  good,  so  we  shall  be 
forced  to  admit  that  close  interbreeding 
is  not  necessarily  bad.  Our  finest  breeds 
of  domestic  animals  have  been  thus  pro- 
duced, and  by  a  careful  statistical  in- 
quiry, Mr.  George  Darwin  has  shown 
that  the  most  constant  and  long  con- 
tinued intermarriages  among  the  British 
aristocracy  have  produced  no  prejudicial 
results.  The  rabbits  on  Porto  Santo  are 
all  the  produce  of  a  single  female;  they 
have  lived  on  the  same  island  for  470 
years,  and  they  still  abound  there  and 
appear  to  be  vigorous  and  healthy. 

"We  have,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  overwhelming  evidence  that  in 
many  cases  among  our  domestic  animals 
and  cultivated  plants,  close  interbreeding 
does  produce  bad  results,  and  the  appa- 
rent contradiction  may  be  explained  on 
the  same  general  principles,  and  under 
similar  limitations  as  were  found  to  be 
necessary  in  defining  the  value  of  inter- 
crossing. It  appears  probable,  then,  that 
it  is  not  interbreeding  in  itself  that  is 
hurtful,  but  interbreeding  without  rigid 
selection  or  some  change  of  conditions. 
Under  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Porto 
Santo  rabbits,  the  rapid  increase  of  these 
animals  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  stock 
the  island  with  a  full  population,  and 
thereafter  natural  selection  would  act 
powerfully  in  the  preservation  of  only 
the  healthiest  and  the  most  fertile,  and 
under  these  conditions  no  deterioration 
would  occur.  Among  the  aristocracy, 
there  has  been  a  constant  selection  of 
beauty,  which  is  generally  synonymous 
with  "health,  while  any  constitutional  in- 
fertility has  led  to  the  extinction  of  the 
family.  With  domestic  animals,  the  se- 
lection practiced  is  usually  neither  severe 
enough  nor  of  the  right  kind.  There  is 
no  natural  struggle  for  existence,  but  cer- 
tain points  of  form  and  color  character- 
istics of  the  breed  are  considered  essen- 
tial, and  thus  the  most  vigorous  or  the 
most  fertile  are  not  always  those  that  are 
selected  to  continue  the  stock.  In  nature, 
too,  the  species  always  extends  over  a 
larger  area  and  consists  of  much  greater 
numbers,  and  thus  a  difference  of  consti- 


tution soon  arises  in  different  parts  of  the 
area,  which  is  wanting  in  the  limited 
numbers  of  pure  bred  domestic  animals. 
From  a  consideration  of  these  varied  facts 
we  conclude  that  an  occasional  disturb- 
ance of  the  organic  equilibrium  is  what 
is  essential  to  keep  up  the  vigor  and  fer- 
tility of  any  organism,  and  that  this  dis- 
turbance may  be  equally  well  produced 
either  by  a  cross  between  individuals  of 
somewhat  different  constitutions,  or  by 
occasional  slight  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  life." 


In  the  passages  quoted  we  have  the 
question  of  inbreeding  in  a  nutshell.  The 
views  there  expressed  accord  with  the 
practical  experience  of  poultry  fanciers 
and  breeders,  and  many  of  our  best  breed- 
ers make  a  practice  of  exchanging  birds 
with  others  who  are  breeding  the  same 
lines,  or  of  sending  birds  of  their  stock 
to  breeders  in  another  locality  in  order  to 
get  the  advantages  of  the  influence  of 
changed  conditions  of  life  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  birds. 


Vaccinating  for  Chicken=Pox. 


CHICKEN  pox  or  sore  head,  one  of 
the  most  important  poultry  dis- 
eases, may  be  controlled  and  pre- 
vented   by  vaccine  treatment, 
supplemented  with  local  applications  of  a 
5  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
genate  in  extreme  cases  of  infection. 

This  was  the  statement  of  Dr.  F.  B. 
Hadley  and  B.  A.  Beach  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
at  New  York  City  now  in  session,  based 
on  a  series  of  experiments  with  vaccine 
conducted  at  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  during  a 
recent  severe  outbreak  of  chicken  pox 
among  the  poultry.  The  disease  has  been 
prevalent  in  Wisconsin  during  the  pres- 
ent season  in  widely  separated  sections. 
Prof.  J.  G.  Halpin  of  the  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry department  recognized  it  at  sev- 
eral mid-winter  poultry  shows.  As  long 
as  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  skin  of  the 
head  the  general  health  of  the  fowls  is  un- 
impaired, but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  no- 
ticeable upon  the  mucous  membranes 
the  hen  at  once  stops  laying,  and  if  no 
treatment  is  applied,  50  per  cent  of  the  af- 
fected fowls  may  die.  One  severe  attack 
of  the  disease  is  said  to  confer  a  perma- 
nent immunity.  Dr.  Hadley  said  in  his 
paper  that  although  it  was  too  early  to 
state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  ef- 
fective the  vaccine  treatment  is  in  immu- 
nizing fowls  against  chicken  pox,  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  vaccination  is  effective 
for  one  and  one-half  to  two  years. 

In  the  northern  states  the  trouble  usu- 
ally occurs  in  the  late  fall  and  winter 
months,  and  the  prospect  for  recovery  is 
good  unless  complications  develop.  Vac- 
cination against  chicken  pox  was  first 
tried  by  Dr.  Manteufel.  an  European  in- 
vestigator, who  found  that  serum  from 
hyperimmunized  fowls  did  not  have  a  pre- 
ventive or  curative  effect.  The  results  ob- 
tained in  the  work  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Hadley  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
were  very  encouraging  and  especially  val- 
uable to  poultrymen  who  maintain  large 
flocks  for  commercial  purposes,  where  the 
greatest  losses  are  most  apt  to  occur,  and 
where  preventive  measures  can  be  most 


economically  carried  out.  Every  detail  of 
the  disease,  its  prevention  and  treament, 
were  carefully  gone  over,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  vaccine  was  successful  with  in- 
fected as  well  as  with  pox-free  fowls.  The 
vaccine  is  most  valuable,  however,  when 
used  as  a  preventive  among  fowls  that 
have  not  shown  symtoms  of  the  disease. 
In  these  experiments  it  was  found  that 
only  4  hens  out  of  the  440  pox-free  fowls 
that  received  the  vaccine  developed  any 
clinical  symptoms,  which  shows  conclu- 
sively the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  —  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  fowls  subse- 
quently developing  the  disease. 

Chicken  pox  and  roup  are  said  by  au- 
thorities to  be  the  same  disease  manifest- 
ing itself  in  different  forms,  while  others 
declare  that  they  are  two  distinct  diseases 
but  that  they  may  both  be  present  at  the 
same  time.  In  view  of  the  similarity  of 
these  diseases,  it  is  thought  that  the  use 
of  the  vaccine  treatment  so  successful  in 
the  case  of  chicken  pox  or  sore  head  may 
be  applied  with  as  equally  good  results 
when  roup  threatens  a  flock. 
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ROOFING 


THE  superiority  of  Amatite 
over  all  other  ready  roofing 
is  apparent  to  anyone  who 

uses  it. 

Amatite  does  away  with  all  roof- 
ing troubles  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penses because  it  is  made  with  a 
real  mineral  surface  that  needs  no 
painting. 

It  is  durable,  fire  retardant,  prac- 
tical, economical. 

Don't  buy  any  other  roofing  till 
you  look  up  Amatite.  Write  to 
nearest  office  for  samples. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

Save  money  by  using  this  black  paint 
wherever  the  color  is  no  objection.  Elastic, 
heat  proof,  durable.   Use  it  for  "rubber 
roofings  and  all  exposed  iron  and  wood. 
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JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS,  corp. 

51  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AGENTS  FOB 

Genuine  Prairie  State 

INCUBATORS,  BROODERS  and  UNIVERSAL  HOVERS. 

Scientific  Grinding  Mills,  Ross  Clover  Cutters,  Mann's  Bone  Cut- 
ters, Ruberoid  Roofing,  Feed  Cookers,  United  States  Poultry  Fence. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

Breck's  Complete  Poultry  Feed,  Breck's  Cut  Alfalfa, 

Breck's  Egg  Mash  Feed,  Breck's  Beef  Scraps, 

Breck's  Hygienic  Brand  Chick  Feed. 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CATALOGUE.    SENT  FREE. 


Pouliri)& Garden  Fence 


Always  the  most  popular  among  the  leading  poultrymen  everywhere,  "Pitts- 
burgh Perfect"  Poultry  Fence  is  to-day,  with  its  many  improvements  in 
quality  of  steel  and  galvanizing,  the  strongest,  most  enduring,  best  looking 
and  most  satisfactory  of  any  fence  made  for  the  purpose.  It  keeps  your 
birds  within  bounds,  absolutely  safe  from  prowling  animals,  and  strings 
without  trouble,  up  hill  or  down  dale,  because  the  wires  at  every  joint  are 

WELDED  BY  ELECTRICITY 

into  a  continuous,  one-piece  fabric.  The  many  advantages  of  this 
method  of  making  fence  are  found  only  in  "Pittsburgh  Perfect." 

SEE  IT  AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 

Test  the  wire  in  ANY  kind  of  fence  before  you  buy.  Our  new  cata- 
logue— sent  free— explains  some  simple  but  conclusive  tests  you  can 
easily  make  yourself,  and  so  insure  your  investment.  Write  for  a 
catalogue  to-day. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Makers  of  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire;  Bright,  Annealed  and 
Galvanized  Wire;  Hard  Spring  Coil  Wire;  Twisted  Cable  Wire;  Straightened  and 
Cut  Wire;  Telephone  Wire;  Fence  Staples;  Poultry  Netting  Staples;  Regular 
Wire  Nails;  Galvanized  Wire  Nails;  Large  Head  Roofing  Nails;  Bale  Ties,  and 
"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fencing. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  belp  us. 
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Live  Poultry  Reforms. 


THE  local  live  poultry  business  is 
again  threatened  with  reform.  The 
auction  proposition  is  once  more 
bobbing  up  on  the  horizon,  and 
there  is  serious  talk  of  co-operative  dis- 
tribution by  a  number  of  prominent  ship- 
pers. Many  plans  are  being  advanced  by 
would-be  reformers  to  better  the  existing 
order  of  things  and  to  rid  the  market  of 
the  "extremely  objectionable  conditions 
and  trading  methods"  of  the  present. 

That  certain  practices  in  the  wholesale 
distribution  of  live  poultry  in  this  city 
fall  short  of  the  ideal,  anyone  at  all 
familiar  with  the  trade  will  admit.  But 
the  live  poultry  business  has  no  monopoly 
on  unwholesome  conditions  —  they  exist 
in  every  line  of  industry,  and  thoy  will 
continue  to  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree as  long  as  the  frailties  of  man  en- 
dure. We  believe  the  chief  evils  in  the 
live  poultry  business  today  can  claim 
competition  as  their  parent.  The  fight 
for  a  living  among  distributors  here  is 
just  as  keen,  if  not  keener,  than  at  the 
shipping  end  of  the  industry.  The  gen- 
eral complaint  from  each  factor  in  the 
business  is  that  he  is  underpaid  for  his 
services.  Competition  is  not  an  unmixed 
blessing — it  makes  hard  sledding  for  those 
who  are  forced  to  meet  dishonest  prac- 
tices with  honesty  —  but  it  at  least  puts  a 
curb  on  excessive  profits  and  forces  a 
shearing  down  of  all  service  charges  in 
all  departments  of  the  business.  It  is 
therefore  safe  to  say  that  in  spite  of  exist- 
ing evils,  live  poultry  is  being  distributed 
today  as  economically  for  all  concerned 
as  is  possible  under  competitive  con- 
ditions, and  the  only  chance  for  greater 
economy  would  seem  to  lie  in  combina- 
tion or  centralization. 

It  is  through  combination  that  A.  R. 
Carter,  of  Louisville,  is  working  to  secure 
greater  profits  and  greater  "  protection  " 
for  shipping  interests.  Mr.  Garter  be- 
lieves that  the  members  of  his  association 
can  do  better  by  undertaking  the  market- 
ing of  their  poultry  themselves  than  by 
entrusting  this  work  to  existing  free  lance 
agencies  now  in  the  field.  Judging  from 
his  letter  to  members  of  his  association, 
published  elsewhere,  his  chief  complaint 
against  the  present  order  of  things  is  in 
the  method  by  which  selling  values  are 
determined.  "There  is  certainly  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  present  way  of  mak- 
ing the  market  in  New  York  City,"  he 
says. 

We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
marketing  of  the  poultry  of  the  National 
Carlot  Live  Poultry  Association,  through 
its  own  distributing  agency,  would  cause 
that  poultry  to  sell  for  more  money  than 
if  marketed  under  present  conditions  and 
through  existing  trade  channels.  In  fact, 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  reverse 
might  easily  be  the  case,  and  that  any 
greater  profit  realized  from  the  proposed 
plan  would  have  to  come  from  economies 
in  some  other  not  very  evident  direction. 
On  the  average,  we  believe  live  poultry 
receivers  here  realize  for  poultry  all  it  is 
worth,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  ship- 
pers' association  in  the  distributive  mar- 
ket would  not  noticeably  inllnence  current 
selling  value. 

Now,  as  to  the  "present  way  of  making 
the  market  in  N.  Y.  City."  As  the  busi- 
ness is  now  conducted,  almost  all  the 
trading  is  done  on  the  basis  of  published 
market  quotations,  and  there  are  precious 
few  sales  at  specified  prices  on  which  to 
base  these  quotations.  This  system,  while 
undoubtedly  an  economy  of  labor  in  dis- 
tribution, is  not  without  its  evil  effects. 

Lately,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
coops  of  express  poultry  which  are  ped- 
dled out  for  cash,  there  has  been  no  actual 
business  in  live  poultry  here  at  an  agreed 
price  until  Thursday  of  each  week,  and 
the  market  reporters  have  made  and  pub- 
lished no  quotations  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, or  Wednesday.  When  Thursday's 
sales  are  announced,  quotations  aTe  made 
to  cover  this  business,  and  these  quota- 
tions are  used  as  a  settling  basis  for  all 
freight  receipts  and  the  bulk  of  the  ex- 
press poultry  that  has  arrived  and  been 
distributed  since  Monday.  And  it  is  rare 
that  reporters  find  a  reliable  basis  for  a 
change  from  Thursday's  quotations  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  week. 

This  system  offers  unquestioned  ad- 
vantages to  the  distributing  trade,  for 


since  the  bulk  of  the  live  poultry  is  bought 
at  retail  the  end  of  the  week,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  poultry  is  distributed  the 
week  it  is  unloaded,  there  is  less  hazard 
in  trading  when  quotations  generally  used 
as  a  settling  basis  are  not  determined 
until  the  extent  of  the  week's  receipts  is 
quite  clearly  indicated  and,  when  deter- 
mined, cover  (as  is  usually  the  case)  the 
entire  week's  business. 

But  there  is  valid  objection  to  a  system 
which  leaves  undetermined  the  value  of  a 
product  until  after  it  is  consumed,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  live  poultry  market  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  early  de- 
liveries, and  there  appears  to  us  to  be 
grounds  for  complaint  against  a  plan  of 
marketing  which,  though  stock  is  bought 
and  sold  every  clay,  does  not  permit  a 
daily  expression  of  selling  values,  an  ex- 
pression which  is  most  valuable  as  a 
guide  to  traders  generally.  Then,  too, 
the  present  system  renders  most  difficult 
a  dillerentiation  in  the  market  quotations 
between  the  varying  qualities  of  each 
variety  of  poultry,  a  differentiation  which 
would  certainly  be  an  incentive  to  an 
improvement  in  live  poultry  quality. 

The  editors  of  the  Review,  who  are  also 
the  editors  of  Producer*'  Price  Current, 
would  welcome  any  change  in  existing 
methods  in  this  market  which  would  fur- 
nish a  reliable  basis  for  daily  live  poultry 
quotations  and  a  clearer  expression  of 
the  differences  in  selling  values  of  varying 
qualities. — .V.  1".  Produce  Review. 


AMERICA'S  GREATEST  QUALITY  SHOW. 
POULTRY,  PIGEONS,  CATS,  PET  STOCK. 


Address  W.  B.  ATHERTON,  SECRETARY, 

30  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Booming  the  Old  Breeds  and  Not 
Overlooking  the  New. 


Booming  the  old  breeds,  the  odd  vari- 
eties, and  giving  the  new  breeds  a  lift,  is 
becoming  a  mighty  good  habit  of  the 
"Flower  City  Show"  of  Eochester,  N.  Y. 
In  other  words  this  great  national  show 
is  drifting  rapidly  toward  an  exclusive 
fanciers'  show. 

Last  year  it  put  its  shoulder  to  the 


wheel  and  gave  the  Houdans  a  nice  boost 
and  put  the  Buttercups  on  the  map  in  a 
manner  never  before  accomplished  for  any 
breed  or  variety. 

This  year  the  Columbian  Wyandotte 
breeders,  seeing  the  good  things  in  store 
for  them,  and  knowing  the  value  of  this 
show  as  a  booming  medium,  gave  it  a 
great  complimentary  vote  and  chose  the 
"Flower  City  Show"  for  its  national  meet. 
In  the  odd  varieties  so  far  the  national 
meet  of  the  International  Polish  Club  has 
been  voted  to  this  show.  The  first  an- 
nual club  show  of  the  White  Face  Black 
Spanish  has  been  voted  to  be  held  here, 
and  extra  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to 
have  a  grand  class. 

J.  F.  Van  Alstyne,  M.  V.  Caldwell. 
Frank  G.  Bean,  Charles  Nixon,  Rowland 
Story,  H.  M.  Kenner,  Charles  T.  Corn- 
man,  C.  J.  Andrus,  T.  F.  Jager  and 
others  have  so  far  been  engaged  to  judge. 
As  fast  as  other  specialty  clubs  decide  for 
this  show  for  their  meets,  other  specialists 
will  be  engaged. 

The  dates  of  the  show  are  Dec.  15  —  20, 
1913,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Tallinger,  Box  554, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  the  secretary  to  whom 
all  requests  for  information  and  premium 
list  should  be  addressed. 
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1313  YEARBOOK  1913 


The  great  "American  Poultry  Journal  Year  Book  for  1913"  contains  379  pages,  and  is  chuck 
full  of  valuable  information  pertaining  to  poultry  culture;  it  being  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  poultry  industry  for  1912-13;  all  thoroughly  and  carefully  indexed  for  instant 
reference;  with  three  double-page  and  eight  full-page  four-color  illustrations  of  fowls  photographed  from 
life  and  numerous  black  and  white  plates.  It  also  contains  The  Poultryman's  Calendar:  The 
Poultryman's  Encyclopedia;  Latest  and  best  feeding  formulas;  First,  Second  and  Third  Prize 
Winners  at  nine  largest  poultry  shows  and  First  Prize  Winners  at  next  32  largest  poultry  shows 
held  during  1912-13;  Poultry  Show  Directry;  Specialty  Club  Directory;  Poultry  Experiment 
Directory;  Poultry  Judges'  Director}-;  Report  of  Egg-Laying  Contests,  and  many  special  arti- 
cles by  leading  specialists  of  this  country  and  England. 

NOT  A  ONE  MAN  BOOK— The  table  of  Contents  shows  that  it  took  29  of  the  best  poultry 
experts  to  edit  and  write  the  great  "American  Poultry  Journal  tear  Book  for  1913."    Going  some. 

O,  LISTEN  TO  THIS,  PLEASE!  — "  We  have  looked  over  the  American  Poultry  Journal  Year 
Book  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  find  it  filled  with  valuable  poultry  information.  It  is 
certainly  an  excellent  book  for  poultrymen.  Yours  very  truly,  C.  H.  Chaplin.  Sec'y  Sheffield 
Farm,  Breeders  of  Partridge  Wyandottes.  Glendale,  O."  That's  what  they  all  say  about  the  book. 
"MENDEI.ISM  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  HEREDITY,"  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Sturgus,  M.  A.,  of  England,  occupies  36 
pajjes  and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  exposition  of  Mendelism  and  the  laws  of  heredity  in  relation  to  poultry 
breeding  that  has  yet  been  published  and  is  worthy  of  deep  study  by  our  American  breeders.  This  one 
article  by  this  noted  author,  is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  book  to  every  breeder  of  fancy  poultry. 

Tho  RfiftL  AIqa  (^nntailW  n,an>'  articles  bv  prominent  breeders  and  authorities,  on  such  subjects  as  Line  Breeding  with  breeding 
I  lit  L>UUI\  HI3U  lUlllalllS  Chart;  Dr.  Woods'  Improved  Open-Front  Poultry  House,  with  illustrations  showing  how  to  build  one; 
Capons  and  Caponizin<|,  with  illustrations;  Feeding  the  Layers,  with  feeding  fnimulas  and  table  of  food  values;  Opportunities  in  Poultry  for  the 
Farmer;  Advertising1  Pure-Bred  Poultry;  A  Simple  Indoor  Fireless  Brooder,  with  illustrations,  Stoneburn  Trap  Nest,  with  illustrations  showing1 
how  to  build  one;  The  Diaphragm  Open-Air  Poultry  House,  with  illustralion;  Gillette  Open-Air  House,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion in  this  small  space.  27  diseases  of  poultry  are  iislcd,  (jiving  causes,  symptons  and  cures.  Believe  me,  "some  chicken  book.  ' 
Everyone  interested  in  poultry  should  have  this  great  book,  which  cost  over  $2,000.00  to  produce.  Send  for  your  book  today. 
The  prices  are  $1  for  the  handsome  cloth  bound  de  luxe  edition  and  50c  for  paper  cover  edition 

A.  P.  J.  YEAR  BOOK  Paper  Cover)  -  -  -  50  Cents. 
FARM-POULTRY  one  year,  50  Cents. 

BOTH,      -      -    75  Cents. 
A.  P.  J.  YEAR   BOOK    Cloth  Cover)    -    -     ■  SI.OO. 
FARM-POULTRY  one  year,   .50. 

BOTH,      -     -  $1.25. 

SEND  ORDER  AND  REMITTANCE  TO 

FARM-POULTRY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  232  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPECIAL. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you-please  them— and  help  us. 


